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U.S. Capital Investments Abroad 
May Attain $3.9 Billion in 1960 








APITAL outlays abroad by U.S. 

companies are expected to reach 
$3.9 billion this year, on the basis of a 
just-completed study reported in Sur- 
vey of Current Business. This rate of 
foreign expenditures is slightly higher 
than the 1959 total, but substantially 
under the $4.8 billion 1957 peak. 

Manufacturing firms anticipate for- 
eign outlays of $1.3 billion in 1960, 
about 15 percent over the 1959 amount, 
led by a rise of over 30 percent in 
Europe, with lesser increases in other 
areas. 

Outlays by the petroleum industry 
abroad for property, plant and equip- 
ment continue around $1.6 billion, about 
the same as in 1959 but down sub- 
stantially from the extraordinary high 
of $2.3 billion recorded in 1957 and well 
below the 1958 total. In this industry, 
expansion in 1960 shifted from older 
producing areas toward the develop- 
ment of new reserves, notably in North 
Africa. 

Because of the completion of some 
large projects in Latin America, the 
rate of investment abroad by mining 
companies is now lower than in 1959. 
In other industries, including utilities, 
agriculture, and trade and distribution, 
foreign capital expenditures have held 
steady, with the total about $0.6 billion. 


Investments in Europe—over 40 per- 
cent of the total—are rising sharply, 
both in the Common Market countries 
and in the United Kingdom. In the 
latter country, outlays of about $300 
million in manufacturing scheduled for 
1960 are about the same as in 1957, 
when complete data were first obtained 
in the Office of Business Economics cen- 
sus. About one-third of the outlays are 
in the transportation equipment group, 
with the chemical and primary and 
fabricated metals industries also report- 
ing substantial amounts. 

In the Common Market countries, 
capital expenditures by U.S. manufac- 
turing companies are now well above 
the 1957 amounts, and are probably at 
a new high. Transportation equipment 
and chemicals are also major fields for 
investment in this area, together with 
various types of machinery. About two- 
thirds of the outlays in the Common 
Market countries are in Germany, and 
nearly one-fifth in France. 

Since 1957, U.S. manufacturing com- 
panies have increased substantially 
their plant and equipment investments 
in Latin America, reaching an antici- 
pated total of $234 million in 1960. 
Among the products for which large 
outlays are in progress are chemicals, 


transportation equipment, and electrica] 
machinery. 

In order to carry out additions to 
fixed and other assets abroad, com- 
panies in the manufacturing, petroleum 
and mining industries required $4.8 bil- 
lion of funds in 1959. Over half of these 
resources were provided by the foreic 
enterprises out of retained earnings of 
$0.9 billion and depreciation, and deple- 
tion charges of $1.8 billion. External 
financing of $1.2 billion was supplied 
by parent companies and others in the 
United States, and $0.9 billion by for- 
eign creditors and investors. 

The volume of financing utilized in 
1959 was $0.4 billion larger than in 
1958, mainly because of a step up in 
inventory accumulation. In 1957, a 
peak amount of nearly $6 billion was 
necessary to pay for large expansions 
of both fixed and current assets. 


E largest and most consistent 
sources of funds for financing foreign 
operations of the American companies 
arise through their operations abroad, 
consisting of the annual charge for 
depreciation and amortization of exist- 
ing fixed assets, and retained earnings. 
Depreciation charges for the three ma- 
jor industries amounted to $1.8 billion 
in 1959, and are growing by some $150- 
200 million annually. 

Retained earnings in the manufactur- 
ing, petroleum and mining enterprises 
amounted to $0.9 billion in 1959. This 
was somewhat larger than the 1958 
amount, but much less than the record 
$1.4 billion of 1957, when a large part 
of peak earnings in petroleum was re- 
tained abroad for investment. 

Over $0.6 billion of the 1959 amount 
was retained abroad by the manufactur- 
ing companies. Earnings in this indus- 
try reached a new high in that year, and 
60 percent of the increase, in the ag- 
gregate, was reinvested. The increased 


‘availability of funds from this source 


was especially important in Canada. 

The three major industries—mining. 
petroleum and wmanufacturing—ob- 
tained about $1.2 billion of financing 
from U.S. investors and creditors in 
1959. This was a small increase over 
the 1958 amount, with manufacturing 
enterprises in Europe responsible for 
most of the rise. 

Foreign creditors and investors pro- 
vided about $0.9 billion in 1959, slightly 
less than in 1958. Petroleum com- 
panies sharply lowered their use of local 
financing; in Canada and Europe the 
reduction reflected a lesser rate of in- 
vestment in fixed and other assets, while 

(See Investments, page 20) 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Mexican Economy Moves 
Forward Report Shows 


MEXICO CITY.—Mexico’s gross na- 
tional product is expanding this year 
at an annual rate of 7 percent as com- 
pared with 4.7 percent last year, ac- 
cording to President Lopez Mateos’ 
annual message to the nation. 

Other favorable straws in the eco- 
nomie wind include a rise of $13.2 mil- 
lion over last year in The Bank of 
Mexico reserves and the fact that Fed- 
eral revenues and expenditures were in 
balance in the first five months of 1960. 

The Bank of Mexico reserves have 
risen as of August 31, to $424.6 million, 
as compared with $411.4 million and 
$345 million respectively on the same 
dates in 1959 and 1958. 

President Mateos’ said that Govern- 
ment aequisition of the Mexican Light 
and Power Company will double capac- 
ity in the next 4 years from 2.8 million 
kw to 5 million kw by 1964. 

The President stressed that Mexico’s 
economic development must proceed at 
even higher rates than in recent years, 
and advocated the channeling of domes- 
tic savings more effectively into basic 
industries, the increasing of tourism and 
the sale of Mexican products in border 
areas, the discouraging of imports 
which are similar to Mexican goods or 
which are luxury items; the increasing 
of exports, and the maintenance of price 
stability through monetary and credit 
policy and price controls over basic 
commodities. 


Foreign Trade and Tourism 


Mexican imports in July were valued 
at $109.8 million, an increase of $12.6 
million over the preceding month and 
of about $24.5 million over July 1959. 
Exports, before revaluation, increased 
from the low of $36.5 million in June 
to $50.8 million in July. This figure 
compares with $49.1 million exported 
in July 1959. 

Increased trade with the United 
States in July showed imports from the 
U.S. valued at $73.6 million, compared 
with $59.7 million in June, and exports 
to the U.S. (before revaluation) valued 
at $34.3 million, compared with $25 mil- 
lion in June. 


Mexico continued to participate ac- 
tively in the Latin American Free 
Trade Association by submitting to the 
other member countries lists of some 
407 products on which it desires to 
re tariff reductions.—U.S. Em- 
assy. 
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Japanese Industrial Production Up 
25 Percent, Trade at Peak Levels 


OKYO.—Following the trend set earlier this year, the Japanese 

economy advanced satisfactorily in the 3-month period ended in 
August and is expected to continue to expand. 

The industrial production index rose markedly in June-August, 


and consumer prices rose more sharply than wholesale prices. 


Pros- 


pects for rice production indicated a new record high. 


Both imports and exports remained at peak levels. 


Imports from 


the United States gained by 40 percent, compared with a year ago, 
and exports to the United States increased 21 percent. 


Industrial Production Rises 


On an average, individual production 
for the 3 summer months was up 25 
percent from the same period of 1959. 
Mining output dropped as strikes con- 
tinued in the coal mines, and the manu- 
facturing sector showed a seasonal drop 
in August. 

Steel production reached an alltime 
high in July and August. A total of 
1.8 million tons of crude steel was pro- 
duced in each of the months, and output 
of hot-rolled special steel and hot-rolled 
ordinary steel reached record levels. 
Principal steel producers considered ad- 
ditional investment to expand plant ca- 
pacity. 

Textile production. leveled off on a 
high plateau. Production of cotton 
yarn in July declined 5.4 percent from 
June to 247,200 bales but increased nom- 
inally in August. Rayon and synthetic 
fiber production in July and August 
amounted to 45,590 and 45,823 metric 
tons, respectively. 


Foreign Trade High 


Both exports and imports were high 
in July and August. Exports in July, 
valued at $339.8 million f.o.b., were up 
0.7 percent over June, and August ex- 
ports, valued at $341.8 million, were up 
by 0.6 percent over the previous month. 
These figures had been exceeded only 
once, in March 1960. 

Imports increased 1.9 percent by 
value in July to $379.3 million c.i.f. but 
declined by 2.8 percent in August to 
$368.9 million. These figures had been 
exceeded only in March and May 1960. 

Exports of chemicals, machinery, and 
metal goods increased, whereas textile 
exports declined fractionally. Imports 
of textile raw materials except for 
rayon pulp, wheat, coal, and petroleum 
declined. Imports of soybeans, raw 
hides, salt, potash, and iron and steel 
scrap rose significantly. 


U.S.-Japanese Trade Normal 


Japanese exports to the United States 
reached a value of $540.6 million f.o.b. 
in January-June of this year. Imports 
amounted to $782.1 million c.i.f. 





Because of the more rapid expansion 
in imports from the United States than 
in exports to that country Japan had 
a deficit in the trade, even after ad- 
justments making the two figures com- 
parable. Adjusted to an f.o.b. basis, 
Japanese imports amounted to about 
$665 million, a figure indicating that 
Japan had an adverse balance of about 
$125 million in trade with the United 
States. This adverse balance, however, 
is in keeping with Japan’s normal trade 
pattern with the United States. 

Japanese imports of raw materials 
and mineral fuels from the United 
States showed a marked rise; imports 
of raw cotton, iron and steel scrap, 
copper waste and scrap, and coal par- 
ticularly were up. Exports to the 
United States of transistor radios and 
clothing also made marked gains, and 
exports of silk fabrics; wire and wire 
rods; and steel tubes, pipes, and fittings 
were up moderately. 


Foreign Exchange Reserves Up 

Japan had a surplus in its interna- 
tional transactions in June, July, and 
August, each month exceeding the sur- 
plus of the preceding month. 

The balance of current and capital 
transactions showed a surplus of $35 
million in June, and a record $48 mil- 
lion in July and $69 million in August. 
As of July 1 the balance of the two ac- 
counts totaled $1,505 million and on Au- 
gust 31, $1,569 million. 


Prices Advance 


Wholesale prices declined by 0.1 per- 
cent in July, continuing the trend of 
earlier months but in August advanced 
for the first time in 9 months. .The 
0.4 percent increase was in part sea- 
sonal, reflecting a rise in prices of food- 
stuffs, textiles, and construction mate- 
rials. Wholesale prices for metals, 
fuels, and miscellaneous items declined, 
machinery prices remained the same in 
July and August. 

Consumer prices, which had been 
rising gradually, increased 0.1 percent 

(See Japan, page 16) 
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Costa Rica Predicts Record Coffee 
Crop as Economy Maintains Course 


AN JOSE.—A record coffee crop harvest, more than 1 million bags, 


is forecast in Costa Rica this year. 


Picking is now underway and 


export receipts are expected to surpass last year’s total of $45,359,537, 
according to a third quarter report. 


Experts say the upward trend is the 
result of intensification of agriculture 
and use of improved hybrid varieties, 
rather than a significant expansion in 
area. 

Sugar production is expected to in- 
crease but current banana production 
is not up to expectations. 

The first contract under the new In- 
dustrial Encouragement Law was 
granted to a textile mill, and Govern- 
ment experts are examining a backlog 
of 150 applications. 

Meanwhile the Government’s current 
budget is showing a growing deficit and 
international reserves are 27 percent 
less than at the same time last year. 

The United States is maintaining its 
position as Costa Rica’s first supplier 
and best customer as imports and ex- 
ports rose slightly in the first half of 
the year. 

Domestic lending of proceeds from a 
$10 million loan recently obtained from 
the Chase Manhattan Bank was begun, 
and another loan of $3 million from 
the Export-Import Bank was granted 
for highway construction. 


Coffee Exports Over $45 Million 
The Costa Rican Coffee Office reports 
that export receipts from the 1959-60 
crop totaled $45,359,527. Picking of 
the new crop is well under way and a 


record harvest of 1,171,000 60-kilogram_ 


bags is expected. 

Retention stocks from previous sea- 
sons may be utilized in the manufac- 
ture of soluble coffee by a plant recently 
established in San Jose. 

Total exports of banana stems this 
year will be substantially reduced, due 
in part to a severe blowdown early in 
September in southwest Costa Rica. 

The 1959-60 sugar season closed with 
no carryover of exportable stocks. 
Stimulated by the hope for an increase 
in the U.S. sugar quota for Costa Rica, 
centrifugal output in 1960-61 probably 
will amount to a record 62,500 short 
tonse This gain is slight as comparison 
with production possibilities, but inves- 
tors are waiting for some assurance 
that such a volume increase could be 
marketed overseas. 


Budget Shows Surplus 


Final liquidation of the Government’s 
1959 budget, completed as of June 30, 
1960, shows a surplus of 1.5 million 
colones, achieved through transferring 
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12.7 million colones in exchange trans- 
action profits from the Central Bank 
to the Public Treasury and by issuing 
bonds valued at 15 million colones (5.60 
colones —= US$1 at par value). 

Reporting on the Government’s fiscal 
operations during the current year, the 
Office of the Comptroller General an- 
nounced budgetary deficits of 15 million 
colones as of July 31 and 19 million 
colones as of August 31. Although 
thought was being given to additional 
revenue measures, the Government ap- 
peared to be moving toward a situation 
in which the 1960 budget would have 
to be balanced by resort to another bond 
issue. The draft of the 1961 budget, 
submitted to the Assembly -on Septem- 
ber 1, provides for a budget balanced 
at 375 million colones, with provision 
for an issue of public debt bonds for 25 
million colones as a revenue source. 

A loan of $3 million was approved in 
July by the Export-Import Bank for 
construction of a new highway to San 
Jose’s E] Coco International Airport. 

Negotiations continued with the 
World Bank for a loan of about $8 mil- 
lion to finance the Rio Macho hydroelec- 
tric project, but no agreement was 
reached on the electric rate increase 
called for. by the Bank. 

The National Banking System pro- 
ceeded with domestic lending of funds 
from the $10-million lan obtained from 
Chase Manhattan Bank in May. By 
September about 18 million colones from 
this loan reportedly had been placed 
through the Rural Credit Boards. 


Domestic Trade Steady 


Volume of domestic sales remained 
steady through July, with no notice- 
able drop, such as was experienced in 
the same month in preceding years. In 
August, chiefly because of Mothers’ 
Day, which in Costa Rica was cele- 
brated on August 15, and responding 
to an annual trend, sales shot upward 
to a peak almost equal to the customary 
Christmas high and immediately there- 
after plummeted to a seasonal low. 
Although inventories were relatively 
conservative during the quarter because 
of continuing tight credit restrictions, 
total sales reportedly were up. 


Foreign Trade Up 


Preliminary data for the first half 
of 1960 indicate that total imports 
amounted to $51.2 million, compared 


Foreign Service Officer 
To Hold Conferences 


Bruce Buttles, deputy principal 
officer at the American Consulate 
General in Calcutta, India, now on 
leave in the United States will be 
available for trade conference con- 
sultations at the Department of 
Commerce Field Offices in Pitts- 
burgh on November 22; Denver, 
November 25; and in San Fran- 
cisco on December 27. 

Businessmen wishing to discuss 
matters of interest with Mr. But- 
tles may arrange to do so through 
the Field Offices listed. 


PAPPPPPPPPPPPPEPPPIIIIISIIFISSA 


Fall in Exports Brings 
Deficit in Haitian Trade 


PORT-AU-PRINCE.—A trade deficit 
of $1.06 million for Haiti is indicated by 
provisional trade data for September. 

The unfavorable balance reverses the 
unusual August surplus of $0.35 mil- 
lion but is $0.30 million better than the 
deficit of September 1959. 

Imports remained steady at $2.80 
million, down only $0.09 million from 
August although $0.64 million higher 
than value of imports in September 
1959. 

Exports amounted to $1.74 million, 
$1.50 million lower than the unusually 
high August export value resulting 
from “windfall” sugar profits but stil! 
$0.94 million higher than value of ex- 
ports in September 1959.—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 





with $49.9 million in the same period 
of 1959. Total exports had a value of 
$51.9 million, compared with $49.1 mil- 
lion in January-June 1959. 

The United States again appeared as 
Costa Rica’s best customer, taking 42.4 
percent of total Costa Rican exports. 
West Germany followed with approxi- 
mately 33.7 percent of total exports. 
On the import side, the United States 
furnished 46.2 percent of the total Costa 
Rica registered imports, and West Ger- 
many supplied about 11.8 percent. 

The excess of exports over imports in 
the first half of 1960 is expected to 
deteriorate in the second half as export 
volumes drop off and imports experience 
a significant upswing.—U.S. Embassy. 





U.S. imports of nonmetallic minerals 
in August rose from $163 million to 
$188.3 million due largely to increases 
in imports of crude petroleum and resid- 
ual fuel oil, the Bureau of the Census 
has announced. 
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Yugoslav Trade Mission 
To Tour United States 


A trade mission of 12 businessmen 
from Yugoslavia is scheduled to arrive 
in the United States on November 12 
for a month’s tour of leading industrial 
centers. 

The group is particularly interested in 
discussing with private businessmen, 
chambers of commerce, trade associa- 
tions, and other business groups, their 
country’s desire for an expanded two- 
way trade between Yugoslavia and the 
United States. 

Representing a highly diversified seg- 
ment of Yugoslav industry, -individual 
members of the mission are understood 
to be prepared to undertake direct 
negotiations for purchase of U.S. goods 
as well as sale of Yugoslav products, 
such as lumber, furniture, and other 
wood products; metal ores and metal 
goods; food ptoducts; textiles; leather 
and shoes; tobacco; and electrical equip- 
ment. 

The mission will visit New York City 
on November 12 through 16; Boston, 
November 17 and 18; Chicago, Novem- 
ber 21 and 22; Detroit, November 23; 
Pittsburgh, November 25; Dallas, 
November 28 and 29; New Orleans, No- 
vember 30 and December 1; and Wash- 
ington, December 5, 6, and 7. 

Businessmen and /or associations in- 
terested in meeting with the trade mis- 
sion are invited to submit their requests 
to the Department of Commerce Field 
Offices in the cities listed. 


Cuba Expropriates More U.S. Firms, 
Import Payment Backlog Unresolved 


AVANA.—Cuban Government intervention and nationalization of 
both U.S. and Cuban firms continued at a rapid pace in September. 
Foreign exchange holdings were believed to have declined, and the 
commercial payments backlog remained unresolved. 
U.S. exports to Cuba were the lowest of the year, ds trade was di- 


verted to non-U.S. sources if possible. 


Cuba signed new trade agree- 


ments with Soviet bloc countries in October. 
Business activity was down as consumer goods scarcities became 


more evident. 


More U.S. Firms Nationalized 


Expropriation was forced on the three 
U.S. banks in Cuba and their 21 
branches in September (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Oct. 10, 1960, p. 9),*and 
on October 13 about 20 U.S. owned or 
controlled companies were nationalized 
along with about 360 Cuban business 
firms and all the Cuban banks. U.S. 
firms affected included Dupont Inter- 
national Chemical Co., Colgate-Palm- 
olive, and Sherwin-Williams. 


The greater part of the entire Cuban 
tobacco industry, about 50 firms, includ- 
ing factories, warehouses, and tobacco 
stocks, was intervened by the Ministry 
of Labor on September 15 on the 
grounds that the firms had shown frank 
hostility to the economic development of 
the nation and to the workers. Ap- 
proximately 20 of the intervened ‘firms 
were owned or controlled by U.S. com- 
panies. 





Credit Cards May Help French 
‘Visit U.S.A.’ 


Inauguration in France of credit 
cards valid in hotels and restaurants in 
other countries promises to enable more 
French tourists to “Visit U.S.A.” 

French residents traveling abroad are 
permitted to use credit cards issued to 
them by authorized French organiza- 
tions to pay their hotel and restaurant 
bills, and such expenditures will not be 
subject to French Government limita- 
tions on foreign-exchange allocations 
for travel outside France. 

This provision, which substantially 
relaxes previous restrictions on French 
tourist expenditures abroad, was 
adopted in connection with establish- 
ment of a credit-card system by the 
Association Internationale de |’Hotel- 
lerie. The action was taken with ap- 
proval of the Ministry of Finance. A 
French insurance group has agreed to 
insure payment of charges against 
cards issued by the hotel association. 
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The cost of the credit card is 50 new 
francs, about US$10, a year. 

The new measure is the latest of a 
number of actions taken by the French 
Government to free foreign exchange 
for travel outside France. As a result 
of the progressive relaxation, French 
tourists now are able to— 

@ Pay for their transportation abroad 
in French francs before departing from 
France. 

@ Draw an annual allocation in for- 
eign exchange equivalent to 1,500 new 
francs, about $300, per person in one or 
more installments. 

@ Export 500 new francs, about 
$100, in French banknotes, which can 
then be converted into other currencies. 

@ Use their credit cards for pay- 
ment of hotel and restaurant bills 
abroad, over and beyond and without 
regard to amounts drawn under the pre- 
ceding three items. 
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Exchange Reserves Drop 


Official foreign exchange holdings of 
the National Bank at the end of Sep- 
tember have not been disclosed, but net 
reserves are estimated to have dropped 
about $25 million from the August 31 
level of $139 million. The Government 
took further steps during the month to 
minimize the drain on reserves by re- 
ducing the amount of foreign currency 
that can be remitted abroad by money 
order and by requiring prior approval 
for purchase of tickets for international 
travel and for the travel allowance of 
$150. Also, limitations on use of news- 
print by publishers were imposed to 
conserve exchange. 

There were no reliable reports re- 
garding the rate at which the pre- 
December 1959 commercial payments 
backlog was being liquidated. 

In the internal banking sector, avail- 
able data through September 15 gen- 
erally refiected a substantial increase 
in the money supply, a general tighten- 
ing of credit, and a tendency on the part 
of the public to hoard money. Bank 
reserves and cash were up about 27 per- 
cent since January 4 and currency in 
circulation increased 41 percent. Com- 
mercial bank loans were off 20 percent 
and deposits were down 7 percent. 


Trade Diverted from U.S. 


Cumulative U.S. exports to Cuba in 
January-August amounted to $178 mil- 
lion, a 39-percent decline from the cor- 
responding period of 1959. August ex- 
ports amounted to $18 million, the low- 
est monthly total this year. The trend 
of channeling import orders to countries 
other than the United States if possible 
continued in September and early Octo- 
ber, although the Cuban Government 
was known to have authorized large- 
scale imports of many U.S. industrial 
products in anticipation of the U.S. ex- 
port embargo which became effective on 
October 20. A large percentage of 
these goods was imported by the Bank 
for the Foreign Trade of Cuba, the 
official entity which in mid-October be- 
came the exclusive Cuban importer for 
all products. 

(See Cuba, page 20) 
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French Controls on All Industrial 
Dollar Imports To End by Spring 


pMFORT into France of industrial products from the dollar area and 
from member countries of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation will be entirely freed from quantitative import restric- 
tions by Easter, the French Ministry for Economic Affairs states. 

Approximately one-half of industrial items remaining restricted 
at this time are scheduled to be freed by the end of this year. 


U.S. trade represents an important 
part of total imports of products liberal- 
ized by the French Government on Sep- 
tember 24 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Oct. 3, 1960, p. 10). Of total French 
imports of these commodities in 1959, 
the U.S. share amounted to $21 mil- 
lion, or 36.1 percent. The complete list 
of products liberalized in September, 
their French tariff classifications, and 
value—in millions of old francs—of 
1959 French imports from the United 
States for each commodity, is as fol- 
lows (494 old francs — US$1): 


08.07 Bd. Hothouse peaches, 0. 

08.09 B. Other fresh fruit such as pome- 
granates, prickles, pears, etc., 0. 

29.01 Ex D-Ex i2 Ethylbenzene, divinyl- 
benzene, vinyltoluene, 151. 

29.02 Ex. Ai2 Polyhalogenated derivatives 
of hydrocarbons: Polychlorides (other 
than dichloropropane).’ 

29.02 Be. Other monohalogenated deriva- 
tives of nonsaturated acyclic hydrocar- 
bons, 14. 

29.02 Be. Vinylidene chloride monomer, 0. 

29.02 Cb. Other halogenated derivatives, 62. 

29.02 Ex De. Other halogenated derivatives 
of aromatic hydrocarbons.’ 

29.04 Ex Ah. Other saturated monoalcohols, 
34, 

29.09 B. (11), Propylene oxide, 0; 
other epoxides, 76. 

29.15 Cb. Dimethyl terephtalate, 994. 

29.15 Ce. Other salts and esters of para- 
phtalic acid, 1,311. 

29.15 Cd. Mixed esters of phtalic acids, 8. 

29.20 B2 Other carbonic esters, 22. 

29.21 A. Silicie esters, 3. 

29.21 B. Other mineral acid esters, 25. 

29.25 B exc.? Other barbituric derivatives.’ 

x Ex Bg. Other arylides and their salts, 


29.36 Ex Ca. Other sulfamides, 0. 

29.36 E. Other sulfamides, 12. 

29.37 Ex B. (21), Vinylpyrrolidone, 0; 
(28), other lactames.* 

29.38 B exb.* Vitamin B 1, 

29.38 ex Bg* Vitamins Bé and PP, 388. 

29.38 C. Mixture of vitamins and provita- 
mins, 0. 

29.39 B. Cortisone, its esters and its halo- 
genated derivatives, 333 

29.39 C. (21), adrenalin and its derivatives, 
0; (22), adrenalin and its derivatives, 
447. 

29.44 Ex E?* Other antibiotics, 138. 

88.03 A. Activated carbon, 7. 

38.03 Ex B* Activated bauxides, 7. 

39.01 Ex C. (Ex 21), Modified alkydes 
fpokyesters). 63; (Ex 23)? modified al- 

kydes (polyesters) other linear chains; * 
=x 24), Modified alkydes (polyesters) 

bso g 298. 

39.02 Ex Ac. Other polymerization products 
(polytetrahaloethylen), 184. 

39.02 Ex B,? Polyviniylic carbide & polymers, 


171. 
39.02 C. Polyvinyledene chloride, 248: (21), 
Plates and sheets; ? (22), others, 174. 


(12), 
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39.02 I. Chemical derivatives of polyvinylic 
acetate, polyvinylic alcohols and acetates: 
(83), Butyral in sheets, 160; (84), Other: 
Plates and sheets;? (85), other: Other, 
31 


39.07 Ca. Thermoplastic objects, 43. 


39.07 Cb. Other plastic objects, 85 

39.07 Ce. Objects in hard albominoid ma- 
terials. 

39.07 Cf. Plastic packaging articles (bags, 
capsules, etc.), 9. 

39.07 Ex Cg Other plastic objects, 73. 

53-11 Ex B. (Ex 11),*? Woven fabrics made 


of woolen or worsted yarns or of yarns of 
fine animal hair containing less than 15 
percent in weight of discontinuous arti- 
ficial fibers. Width inferior to 160 cm; 
(Ex 12),° others, 0. 

58.02 Ex Aa*® Woolen carpets containing 
more than 15 percent of discontinuous 
artificial fibers, 1 


60.02 Ex B. Gloves in synthetic fibers, 0. 
60.03 Ex Bb. Hosiery in synthetic fibers. 
61.01 Ex C.2. Men’s and boy’s outer gar- 


ments, other: Containing over 15 percent 
by weight of artificial discontinuous tex- 
tile fiber.* 

61.02 Ex Be. Outer woolen clothing con- 
taining more than 15 percent of artificial 
discontinuous fibers: (Ex 15); coats, 0; 
(Ex 19)? suits;? (Ex 22),* Dresses; ? 
(Ex 28),* other than coats and dresses, 2. 


65.03 Aa. Felt hats (untrimmed) hair, 0. 

65.03 Ab. Felt hats (in woolen felt), 0 

65.03 Ba. Hair felt trimmed hats for men, 
0. 

65.03 Bb. Hair felt (in woolen felt), 0. 

65.03 Be. Women’s and children’s trimmed 


(hatmaker) hats in hair felt, 0. 

65.03 Bd. Women’s and children’s trimmed 
hats (in woolen felt), 0. 

65.03 Be. Women’s and children’s trimmed 
hats (trimmed milliner), 0. 

69.08 Ex C2 Unglazed sets, flags and pav- 
ing, hearth and wall tiles in fine earthen- 
ware other than squares of 11 sq. cm., 0. 

71.12 Bb. parting A plated or doubled with 
precious metal, 0. 

71.13 Bb. Gold & silver goods doubled or 
plated with precious metals." 

71.15 Ba. Jewelry in worked precious or 
semiprecious stones, 0. 

71.16 B. Metal watch bracelets, 0. 

71.16 C. Other articles in imitation jewelry, 
2 


75.02 Ac. Unalloyed nickel shapes.’ 

75.02 Bb. Alloyed nickel shapes, 3. 

75.02 Bf. Nickel shapes in other alloys 
(15-15 percent nickel). 

75.02 Cb. Shapes in chromium alloy, 8. 

75.02 Ce. Threaded or laminated nickel 
alloys over 50 percent of nickel, 5. 

75.02 Cg. Shapes & other forms of nickel 
alloys over 50 percent of nickel, 


75.03 Ab. Wrought plates, sheets, and 
strips of unalloyed nickel over 0.2 mm. 
thick, 1. 

75.03 Ad. Wrought plates, sheets, and 


strips of unalloyed nickel (nickel content 
between 10 and 50 percent), 0. 

75.03 Ae. Wrought plates, sheets and strips 
of unalloyed nickel (in chromium nickel 
containing less than 10 percent of iron), 
8. 


75.04 Ac. Nickel tubes and pipes (weight 
per linear meter) 50 to 700 grams, 0. 

75.04 Ae. Nickel tubes & pipes (weight 
per linear meter) containing less than 
10 percent of iron, 0 

75.04 Af. Others, 2 

75.04 Ai. Nickel tubes and pipes (weight 
per linear meter) containing over 50 per- 
cent nickel and > eee 50-700 grams 
per linear meter, 

82.05 A. Drilling ‘tools: (01), In common 
metal, 18; (02), in metallic carbides, 4 

82.05 Ba. Taps, dies, ete.: (11), In common 


metal, 23. 
82.05 Bb. In metallic carbides, 5 
82.05 C. Drills, ete.: a (21), In common 


metal, 126; b (22), in metallic carbides, 
16 


82.09 A. Folding knives: a (01), With 
ivory etc. handle, 0; b (02), other handles, 
0 


82.09 B. Nonfolding knives: a (11), Table 
knives with ivory, etc. handles, 0; b (12), 
with other handles;* ¢ (13), other than 
table knives, 1. 

82.10. Blades for above knives, 0. 

82.11 A. Open blade razors, 0 

82.12. Scissors, 0. 

82.13. Other cutlery articles: A (01), Hair 
clippers (hand operated), 6; B (11), 
paper knives and office cutlery articles, 
0; C (21), Manicure and chiropody sets 
& appliances, 0; D (31), butcher knives 
and similar articles, 0; D (32), secateur, 


0. 

84,10 Ex G2 Other than injection pumps 
for liquids, 336. 

84.11 Bd. Pumps and compressors weighing 
between 250/1,000 kilograms, 1. 

84.11 Be. Pumps and compressors weighing 
250 kilograms or less, 24. 

84.11 Bf-h.* Other, weighing each less than 
250 kilograms to 1,000 kilograms, 0. 

84.11 Ex Db2 Other spare parts of pumps 
and compressors, 600. 

84.35 Ab. Printing machines, 7. 

84.35 Ex Ac* Printing machines, other 
fover 500 kilograms in weight), 133. 


84.35 Ae. Spare parts for printing ma- 
chines, 188. 
84.51 A. Typewriters: a (01), Weighing 


6.5 kilograms or less, 1; b (02), 
typewriters, 59. 

85.14 B. Loudspeakers, 10. 

85.14 Cb. Other microphones, 94. 

85.15 Ee. Spare parts for radio telegraphic, 
radio telephonic, radio broadcasting, tele- 
vision, reception and transmission § ap- 


(See French, page 20) 


other 





Belgium Amends Artificial 
Food Coloring Legislation 


Belgium now prohibits the sale, trans- 
portation, or keeping of stocks of the 
following coloring materials for food- 
stuffs: No. 13, scarlet G. N.; No. 14, 
ponceau S X; No. 15, brilliant acid 
green BS—Wollgruen BS; No. 16, pat- 
ent blue V; and No. 17, indanthrene 
blue RS. 

The prohibition is applicable whether 
the materials, listed on page 8494, Moni- 
teur Belge of December 3, 1959, are 
pure, mixed, or in any other form. 

The action was taken by a decree 
published September 16, 1960, and ef- 
fective October 31, amending the pro- 
visions of Article 1-III of the original 
coloring legislation published in Decem- 
ber 1959 and effective June 2, 1960 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Feb. 15, 
1960, p. 13). 
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Aden Simplifies Rules 
On Imports, Exports 


ADEN.—To simplify and consolidate 
rules relating to imports, the Govern- 
ment of Aden has incorporated all ex- 
isting import regulations into one order, 
the “Control of Civil Supplies (Import) 
(Open General License) Order, 1960.” 

With this consolidation, the previous 
proviso requiring a separate import 
license for goods ordered from a coun- 
try other than the country of origin 
has been abolished. Now, with the ex- 
ception of a few items such as gold, all 
goods may be imported under Open 
General License, from anywhere except 
Soviet bloe countries. 


The Control of Civil Supplies (Ex- 
port) (Open General License) Order, 
1960 establishes a similar but more re- 
stricted procedure for exports. All 
goods, except gold and certain strategic 
materials, may now be exported under 
Open General License to the sterling 
area, Yemen, and Ethiopia.—U.S. Con- 
sulate. 





India and Nepal 
Sign New Treaty 


A Treaty of Trade and Transit be- 
tween India and Nepal has been signed 
at Kathmandu and will become effec- 
tive November 1. 


The new treaty replaces the previous 
10-year treaty between the two coun- 
tries which expired on October 31. 
Valid for 5 years and renewable by 
mutual agreement for an additional 5- 
year period, the treaty provides for 
reducing Nepalese economic dependence 
on India by giving Nepal control over 
its own foreign trade and foreign ex- 
change which previously were handled 
by India. 

In consideration of its need to raise 
resources for economic development, 
Nepal may also continue to levy existing 
import and export duties on goods im- 
ported from or exported to India. Gov- 
ernment-to-Government transactions 
are exempt from such duties. In addi- 
tion, Nepal may impose protective 
duties or quantitative restrictions on 
such Indian goods as may be produced 
in Nepal by newly established indus- 
tries. 

The treaty further guarantees Nepal 
trade independence in dealing with 
third countries, including the free 
transit of goods and the collection of its 
own customs duties. Despite such meas- 
ures, Nepal’s trade is expected to con- 
tinue to be predominantly with India. 


November 7, 1960 
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International Coffee Pact Expanded 
By Addition of Eleven Countries 


| fer International Coffee Agreement has been expanded by the 
addition of 11 coffee producing countries. 

Export quotas for the October-December 1960 quarter have been 
set, and provisions affecting new markets, publicity contributions, etc., 


have been made. 

The new countries now members of 
the agreement, under a Board of Direc- 
tors resolution approved September 26, 
1960, are: The United Kingdom, in 
behalf of Kenya, Tanganyika, and 
Uganda; and Republic of Cameroun, 
Republic of Central Africa, Republic 
of Congo, Republic of Dahomey, Repub- 
lic of Gabon, Republic of the Ivory 
Coast, the Malagasy Republic, and the 
Republic of Togo. 

The export quota for the coffee year 
beginning October 1, 1960, for Kenya, 
Tanganyika, and Uganda is set at 
2,380,000 60-kilogram bags. The quota, 
which includes shipments to the British 
Commonwealth, is based on the export- 
able production estimated as 2,580,000 
bags by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture in June 1960, and may be re- 
vised on the basis of a new estimate to 
be published in March 1961. 

The export quota for the other new 
members is set at 88 percent of their 
exportable production to be reported by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
March 1961. 

The annual export quotas of the 
member countries to traditional markets 
have been divided into 3-month export 
allocations, and the October-December 
1960 export quotas, in bags of 60-kilo- 
grams, are as follows: 


Brazil 4,350,000 
Colombia 1,490,000 
Costa Rica 198,000 
Cuba ; 92,000 
Dominican Republic 204,000 
Ecuador eas 145,000 
El Salvador 390,000 
Guatemala 410,000 
Haiti 130,000 
Honduras 10,000 
Mexico 268,000 
Nicaragua 55,000 
Panama 7,000 
Peru 120,000 
Portugal ; 490,000 
Republics of Cameroun, Cen- 
tral Africa, Congo, Daho- 
mey, France, Gabon, Ivory 
Coast, Togo, and the Mala- 
gasy Republic 320,000 
Venezuela .... 110,000 
United Kingdom (for Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Uganda) 625,000* 
Total 9,414,000 


1 Includes shipments to the Commonwealth 


More New Markets Listed 


The list of so-called new markets— 
exports to which do not count as part 
of the quota~is expanded under Resolu- 
tion No. 15 by addition of the following 
countries: Bahrein, Basutoland, Bech- 
uanaland, Federation of Rhodesia and 





Nyasaland, Jordan, Kuwait, Muscat 
and Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Soma- 
lia, South West Africa, Sudan, Swazi- 
land, and the Union of South Africa. 
The Board of Directors is empowered 
to establish an international system for 
control of exports to the so-called new 
markets. 

The contribution of 25 U.S. cents per 
60-kilogram bag of exported coffee pro- 
vided for in the agreement must be paid 
for the current coffee year in U.S. cur- 
rency, in other convertible currency, or 
in its equivalent in coffee, one-third be- 
fore December 31, 1960, and the balance 
in two equal parts by March 31 and 
June 30, 1961. 

This contribution is set at 15 U.S. 
cents per bag for the Portuguese Over- 
seas Provinces, and the newly admitted 
countries. It may be paid in U.S. cur- 
rency or its equivalent in convertible 
currency. The 10-cent-per-bag contri- 
bution already paid by countries which 
are members of the Pan American 
Coffee Bureau, shall be deducted from 
the 25-cent contribution of this agree- 
ment, for the coffee year October 1, 
1960-—September 30, 1961. 


Committee Created 

A consultive committee, to be con- 
stituted by one representative from 
Brazil, one from Colombia, one from the 
American Coffee Federation (Fede- 
came), and one from the African area, 
is created by Resolution No. 17. These 
persons should reside in Washington, 
D.C. or New York City so they can be 
called by the chairman for consulta- 
tion. When the chairman of the board 
of directors is ! the same nationality 
as one of the members of the consul- 
tive committee, the chairman will 
designate another country to furnish a 
member to replace the member from his 
country temporarily. 

The International Coffee Agreement 
was signed on September 24, 1959, by 
17 coffee producing countries and was 
extended on June 11, 1960, for 1 year 
ending September 30, 1961. (See For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 26, 1959, 
p. 7 and Aug. 8, 1960, p. 11 for an- 
nouncement of the signing of the agree- 
ment and its extension for the current 
coffee year, respectively.) 
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India Cuts Imports 
Of Consumer Goods 


Imports of consumer goods and prod- 
ucts now produced in India will be fur- 
ther curtailed during the 6 months pe- 
riod ending March 31, 1961, the Gov- 
ernment of India has announced. Bal- 
ancing these restrictions, the Govern- 
ment will facilitate import of certain 
industrial raw materials and spare 
parts for machinery, especially by the 
actual users of these commodities. 

Because of the continued acute short- 
age of foreign exchange and the greater 
availability of certain domestically 
produced items, import quotas on 107 
items have been reduced or eliminated. 
These include liquors, cotton textiles, 
alarm clocks, sheet and plate glass, raw 
motion-picture film, pipes and fittings, 
wire rope, water and electric meters, 
artificial teeth, leather belting, copper 
and brass products, certain chemical 
preparations, some automotive parts, 
boots, shoes, electric insulations and 
fittings, vulcanized fiber sheets, and sev- 
eral other products. 

To provide a continuing supply of 
essential requirements for industry, 
import quotas are liberalized for ma- 
chine tools, ball bearings, garage tools 
and certain machinery spare parts. 
Other higher-quota items include pow- 
dered milk and tape recorders. 

Many items previously subject to 
specific quota limitations will be li- 
censed on an “ad hoc” basis, according 
to actual requirements. Actual users 
may now import several commodities 
previously reserved for commercial im- 
porters. Among these products are cal- 
cium, certain mineral compounds, tire 
retreading molds, water purifiers, and 
electroplating salts. 

No serious overall reduction in im- 
port allocations is apparent, although 
quota shifts and other licensing pro- 
cedural changes will alter the pattern 
of trade in the next 6 months. 





Import Exchange Controls 
Amended by Colombia 


BOGOTA.—Colombia has extended 
the privilege of use of certificate ex- 
change to payment of freight charges 
on nonreimbursable imports brought in 
with exchange deriving from foreign 
loans to official entities. Previously, 
this privilege had applied only to re- 
imbursable imports for which foreign 
exchange is purchased in Colombia. 

By decree 2058 of August 31, 1960, 
effective the same date, Colombia has 
amended Decree 144 of 1959, within the 
provisions stipulated by Decree 206 of 
1959, to provide that nonreimbursable 
import registrations corresponding to 
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foreign loans granted to the National, 
Departmental (State), and municipal 
governments, or to official companies, 
will enjoy the benefit of remitting 
abroad 80 percent of the freight charges 
caused by such imports, through ex- 
change certificates issued by the Bank 
of the Republic.—U.S. Embassy. 

The amendment should be noted in 
U.S. Department of Commerce publica- 
tion, Licensing and Exchange Controls 
—Colombia, World Trade Information 
Service Report, part 2, No. 59-25, April 
1959. 





Bolivia Permits Additional 
Mining Items Free Entry 


Bolivia has increased the number of 
items on the duty-free import list of 
materials required by the mining indus- 
try. 

Items already imported free of all 
duty and those items recently added to 
the list by the Government Decree of 
September 30, 1960, are set forth below, 
with former rates, specific in bolivianos 
per unit indicated and/or percent ad 
valorem, in parentheses (12,000 bolivia- 
nos=US$1) : 


174h. Rubber in plates, sheets, or thin 
sheets, or thin sheets combined with other 
material, washers (2 percent). 

180. Pine oil No. 5 (2 percent). 

336h. Carbide (free). 

345i. Potassium or sodium xanthate (2 per- 
cent). 

400. Rubber boots 
20 percent). 

556. Water proof clothing for men (2 per- 
cent). 

565. Ore sacks (free). 

571. Miners’ helmets (10 percent). 

597. Miners’ rubber gloves (per dozen, 40,- 
000 plus 10 percent). 

773. Perforated iron sheets ( 2 percent). 

774. Piping or tubing iron (10 percent). 

868. Protective masks for workers (2 per- 
cent). 

942. Wire or cable of copper, etc. (2 per- 
cent). 

991. Cranes and winches (2 percent). 

1006. Ball or roller bearing (4 percent). 

1007. Driving belts (4 percent). 

1009. Packing materials for pistons, valves, 
etc. (10 percent). 

1031. Driving pulleys (4 percent). 

1118. Ovens and furnaces for laboratories 
(4 percent). 

1119. Scientific apparatus and instruments 
(4 percent). 

1136. Detonators and fuses (free). 

1137. Quick matches or firing tanes (free). 

1140. Explosives for use in mines (free). 

1168. Miners’ lamps and carbide lanterns 
(2 percent). 


The decree frees the listed items from 
all duty and other import levies with 
the exception of the 2 percent Servicios 
Prestados (service charges) tax.—U.S. 
Embassy, La Paz. 


(per pair, 20,000, plus 





U.S. imports of wood and paper in 
August increased from $132 million to 
$148.8 million, due to a rise in imports 
of newsprint and paper base stocks, the 
Bureau of the Census reports. 





Israel Amends Import 
Duties on Some Items 


Israel has amended import duties on 
various items and imposed compulsory 
payments—a surcharge in addition to 
import duties—on many items for the 
first time. 

The duty changes, which became ef- 
fective on April 7 and June 2, 1960, 
are on such items as wood products, raw 
rice, raisins, materials of glass for 
manufacture of plastic products, cine- 
matographic machinery, apparatus, 
cameras and parts, cables, telephone 
parts and materials, chemicals, iron or 
steel wire, papermaking materials, and 
motor vehicle parts. 

New compulsory payments, which be- 
came effective on July 1, 1960, apply 
largely to items of industrial machin- 
ery, machinery for cosmetic industry, 
electrical hair dressing equipment, and 
implements for heating or cooking, for 
use in hotels and restaurants.—U.S. 
Embassy, Tel Aviv. 

Specific details on the amended duties 
and the compulsory payments may be 
obtained from the Africa-Near East 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., er from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 





Argentina Drops Import 


Surcharge on Tires, Jute 


BUENOS AIRES.—Argentina has 
freed from payment of import sur- 
charges tires and innertubes destined 
for agricultural machinery, except trac- 
tors, and jute fiber for the manufacture 
of burlap. 

The exemption on tires and inner- 
tubes for agricultural machinery wil! 
apply only to shipments entering the 
country before December 31, 1960, and 
refers to specific tire and innertube 
sizes enumerated in the decree. The 
size specifications run from 400 x 15 up 
to 1300 x 26. The imports must be 
used for equipping machinery produced 
in the current year, otherwise a sur- 
charge of 100 percent will be applied. 

The exemption on jute fiber is re- 
stricted to that which will be used for 
the output of burlap. If such imports 
are destined for any other use they will 
be subject to a surcharge of 40 percent 
—U.S. Embassy. 





U.S. general imports during August 
were valued at $1,228.1 million, an in- 
crease of about 6 percent over the July 
total of $1,155 million and about 3 per- 
cent more than the August 1959 total 
of $1,189.1 million, according to the Bu- 
reau of the Census. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





NATO Work in England 
Open to U.S. Bidders 


A new project in England, estimated 
to cost $9.8 million, has been opened 
to U.S. firms under the international 
competitive bidding procedure of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce has reported. . 

The project calls for design, provi- 
sion, and proving of a very-low fre- 
quency radio-telegraph transmitting 
station to be constructed on a 700-acre 
site in northern England. The station 
is to be suitable for operation at signal- 
ing speeds of approximately 45 bauds 
when radiating a power of about 100 
kilowatts at frequencies of about 20 
kilocyecles and at considerably higher 
signaling speeds when radiating at a 
somewhat lower power. Amplitude and 
angle modulation will be required. A 
tender period of 5 months will be 
allowed; completion of the work is re- 
quired within 3 years from date of 
contract. 

Firms wishing to be invited to bid 
should submit applications by Novem- 
ber 14 to The Director, Post Office Con- 
tracts Department, A 25, Telephone 
House, Temple Avenue, London, E.C.4. 
Within 1 week thereafter such firms 
shall submit evidence of their financial, 
technical, and production resources and 
ability to provide the VLF station satis- 
factorily within the time limit stated; 
in particular, they should state their ex- 
perience in large radio-station works. 
They also should state which major 
items of work they would intend_to sub- 
contract. As far as possible, the names, 
addresses, and resources of the main 
subeontractors should be given. 

U.S. firms not already certified to 
participate in NATO work should send 
a resume of their qualifications to BFC’s 
Trade Development Division, as de- 
scribed in the brochure on NATO inter- 
national competitive bidding program 
available from that Division. 





German Market Favorable 
For Plumbing Fixtures 


Dealers and agents in Hamburg in- 
dicate that a ready market for sanitary 
plumbing fixtures exists in the Federal 
Republic of Germany because of a 
chronic shortage of the domestic prod- 
uct. Foreign-made fixtures are not 
available in any appreciable quantities. 

A list of dealers and agents is availa- 
ble from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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U.S. Firms Invited To Bid 





Rail, Telephone, Farm, and Industry 
Equipment Wanted Overseas 


SEVERAL foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. 


suppliers. 


Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Australia 


Telephones, colored, and components; 
bids invited until January 17 by Direc- 
tor, Stores and Contracts, PMG’s De- 
partment, 114 Russell St., Melbourne, 
Victoria.* 

Burma 


Engineering motor coaches, 15, in- 
spection rail cars, meter gage, spare 
engine; spare parts for period of 3 
years. Bids invited until December 15 
by Office of Controller of Stores, Burma 
Railways, Botataung, Rangoon.* 


Ceylon 


Tents, for officers, double-fly, 125, 
outer-fly, 150; bids invited until Decem- 
ber 6 by~ Chairman, Tender Board, 
Ministry of Agriculture, Lands, Irriga- 
tion and Power, P.O. Box 500, Colombo. 
Copies of tender notice, including bid 
documents, may be obtained from Em- 
bassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Ave., 
N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 


Greece 


Hay drier; milling and _pelleting 
equipment; estimated value $58,000; 
tender No. 648; bids invited until No- 
vember 15 by Ministry of Agriculture, 
State Procurement Service, 50 Socrates 
St., Athens.* 

Insulating cork slabs, 1,860 cu. m., 
estimated value $30,000; bids invited 
until November 15 by Agricultural 
Cooperatives Fund, 48 Menandrou St., 
Athens. 

Creosote, 235 metric tons, estimated 
value $16,000, bid deadline November 
15; box-type gabions, wire and wire net- 
ting, estimated value $20,000, November 
18; bids invited by Greek State Rail- 
ways (SEK), 12 b Polytechniou St., 
Thessaloniki. 

Tires and tubes, estimated value 
$10,000; bids invited until November 
22 by COPAIS Organization, Director- 
ate of Administration and Finances, 15 
A Xenophon St., Athens. 

Wire ropes, 35,000 kgs., estimated 
value $13,000; bids invited until Novem- 
ber 29 by Ministry of National Defense, 





Military Service of Reconstruction 
Work (SYKEA), Athens. 
Broadcasting studio control and mix- 
ing equipment, estimated value $7,000; 
bids invited until December 1 by Greek 
National Broadcasting Institute, 7 P. 
Patron Germanou St., Athens.* 


Iran 


Cranes, 4, 20 tons, diesel, mechanical; 
bids invited until December 1 by Minis- 
try of Customs and Monopolies, Teh- 
ran.* 

Cardboard in bobbin, 120 tons, bids 
invited until December 12; cardboard, 
300 tons, December 13; white paper, 250 
tons, size 90 by 72 cm., weight 80 g. per 
M’, December 12, bids invited by Iranian 
Tobacco Monopoly, Tehran.* 

Automatic canning and combinator, 
bids invited until December 6; valves, 
105, for glycerine and soap factory, 
December 3, bids invited by Iranian 
Food and Chemical Company, Ministry 
of Industry and Mines, Tehran.* 


Iraq 


Rails, 120 km. (about 75 miles), 75 lb. 
per yd.; bids invited until December 
25 by Director General, Iraqi Repub- 
lican Railways, Baghdad. Bid document 
may be obtained from that authority 
at $2.80 a set. 


Mozambique 


Conveyor belt, 1,500 meters, 30-in. 
wide, 5-ply, %-in. rubber coating, for 
handling ores; bids invited until Decem- 
ber 12 by Armazens da Beira, Direccao 
de Exploracao do Porto e Camino de 
Ferro da Beira (Office of the Store- 
keeper for Beira Port and Railway 
Administration), Beira. Bidding docu- 
ments may be obtained from the Treas- 
ury, Mozambique Harbors, Railways 
and Transport Services, Lourenco Mar- 
ques, for 69 cents.* 


New Zealand 


Paper, various; tender P & S 3346; 
bids invited until November 21 by Gov- 
ernment Printing and Stationery De- 


(See Bids, page 10) 
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Food Service Items 
Needed in Indonesia 


The Asian Games of Indonesia is 
seeking kitchen equipment for mass 
food service. 


Equipment desired is similar to the 
type used for the Olympic Games in 
Rome and should be operative on 110 
volts, 50 cycles. If not available, provi- 
sions should be made for conversion 
equipment. A detailed listing may be 
obtained on loan from the Trade Devel- 
opment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. No bid 
deadline has been specified, but the ele- 
ment of urgency is emphasized. 

Interested U.S. manufacturers should 
telegraph an overall price estimate to 
Ong Djin Gie, Djalan Nusantara 28, 
Djakarta, Indonesia, giving approxi- 
mate shipping dates and indicating 
whether technical assistance might be 
made available. Detailed bids should 
be airmailed. When a specified item is 
not available, indicate whether a satis- 
factory substitute can be supplied. 
Quote f.o.b. prices and estimate of 
freight costs. Include specifications, 
special characteristics of the equipment, 
and wherever possible, photographs or 
catalogs. 





a «. t 


(Continued from page 9) 


partment, Private Bag, Government 
Buildings P.O., Wellington. Copies of 
specifications available from New Zea- 
land Senior Trade Commissioner, 1145 
19th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Pakistan 


Drop stamp hammers, 3, bids invited 
until November 28; grinder, 1; auto- 
matic brickmaking press, 1; belt con- 
veyor, 1, in three sections, 90, 90, and 
45 ft., width of belt about 14 in., capac- 
ity 3 to 4 tons bricks, clay per hour, 
November 24; diesel engine, motors, 
lathe, battery charging plant, November 
21; cylinders, 73, 12 in., complete with 
piston rod, valves, November 12; bids 
invited by Chief Controller of Stores, 
N.W.R., Lahore.* 

Welding transformers, 5, welding unit, 
1, with accessories, diesel driven; bid 
deadline November 22; refrigerators, 10, 
diathermy apparatus, 4; ceiling lamps, 2, 
November 17; lighting fixtures and re- 
flectors, various, November 23; clinical 
and anaesthesia apparatus, November 
16. 

Tractor, crawler type, with dozer, 
diesel driven, bid deadline November 
15; ambulances, 6, November 12; trac- 
tors, 2, with bulldozer, November 14; 
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asbestos cement pressure pipe, cast iron 
joints, squeaks and sluice valves, No- 
vember 14. 


Meters and sprayers, bid deadline No- 
vember 30; galvanized iron pipe, well 
casing, November 15; mobile crane and 
spare parts, 20-ton capacity, December 
1; machinery and equipment for milk 
processing and buttermaking, with 
spares, November 17. Hospital and 
laboratory equipment, November 19. 


Cable and wire, bid deadline Novem- 
ber 30; paints for art and design, No- 
vember 18; microbiological instruments, 
November 21; cast iron pipe and fittings, 
November 14; seraper, November 30. 

Asbestos cement pressure pipe, bid 
deadline November 29; concrete mixers, 
8, November 28; asbestos cement pres- 
sure pipe, November 21; turbine pumps, 
November 22; wood-treating equipment, 
November 26. 


Tractor, crawler type, 53 b. hp., bid 
deadline November 26; generator, diesel, 
November 24; generator, diesel Decem- 
ber 7; X-ray equipment, November 17; 
electrical instruments, December 1; 
trucks, 16, December 1. 


Bids invited by Deputy Director Gen- 
eral of Industries, Trade and Supply 
(Supply Branch), P.I.D.C., House, 
Motijheel, Dacca.* 


Taiwan 


Diesel engine, 1 set, bid deadline No- 
vember 14; calcium silicon, 5 metric 
tons, November 21; steel sectional pole, 
November 23; babbit metal, 4 metric 
tons, November 10; sedan, 30, 4-cylin- 
der, b. hp. 38-45, November 7; loco- 
motive, 1, diesel, 35-ton, locomotive, 1, 
diesel, 25-ton, November 26; pump, 1, 


centrifugal, diesel-engine driven, No- 
vember 8. 
Bids invited by Central Trust of 


China, Purchasing Department, 68 Yen 
Ping Nan Lu, Taipei.* 


Union of South Africa 


Drawgear springs, 281,000; bids in- 
vited until November 23 by South 
African Railways and Harbors 
(SARAH), Stores Department, Johan- 
nesburg.* 


Uruguay 


Telephone cable, 1 million meters, 
double conductor, plastic covered and 
braided, bid No. 5017/60; soldering tin, 
400 kgs. (100 kgs. in reels of 1 kg. 
each and 300 kgs.‘in reels of 5 kgs. 
each), bid No. 5019/60. Bids invited 
until December 22 by U.T.E. (Adminis- 
tracion General de las Usinas Electricas 
y los Telephonos del Estado), Monte- 
video. Only individuals or firms legally 
established in Uruguay may participate 
in public bids. Interested U.S. firms 
should enter bids through their Uru- 
guayan agent or representative.* 





q INVITATIONS ON 

Foreign Governments through their 
authorized agencies invite tenders on 
projects financed by the U.S. Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the source given. 

If available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 


eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





India 


Automatic air valves, 4, for Sharavathi 
Valley Hydroelectric project, to be in- 
stalled on two penstocks just below 
butterfly valves. Tender No. EL. 275; 
reference D/ENQ/185. Bids invited 
until November 25 by Secretary, Stores 
Purchase Committee, Asiatic Building, 
Kempegowda Road, Bangalore 9, India. 
DLF loan No. 120, worldwide. 

Specifications, with general conditions 
of contract, etc., are available at the 
India Supply Mission, 2536 Massachu- 
setts Ave., NW., Washington 8, D.C., at 
$2.10 a set. This amount is not refund- 
able. 


Diesel crawler-type tractors, 4, with 
drabar pull of about 27,000 lb. and 
diesel 6-cylinder engine. Reference D/ 
Enq/187. Bids invited until November 
28 by Special Chief Engineer, Shara- 
vathi Valley Project, Kargal, Mysore, 
India. DLF loan No. 120, worldwide. 

Brief specification sheet may be ob- 
tained from the India Supply Mission.* 


Electrical steel sheets, 2,800 long tons. 
Tender No. DLF/78/71. Bids invited 
until November 30 by Government of 
India, Ministry of Steel, Mines and 
Fuel, Iron and Steel Control, 33 Netaji 


Subhas Road, Calcutta 1, India. DLF 
loan No. 78, worldwide. 
Detailed specifications, terms, and 


conditions may be obtained from the 
India Supply Mission.* 


Lebanon 


Line composing machine for Arabic 
text and display, 1, capacity 7-10 lines 
per minute, with accessories and ther- 
mal controls. Bids invited until Novem- 
ber 27. DLF loan No. 99, worldwide. 

Write directly to Jacob Khalifee and 
Nazzar Batenian, Practica Clicho 
Presse, P.O. Box, 3556, Beirut. 





U.S. imports of machinery and vehi- 
cles in August fell from $113.7 million 
to $99.8 million, due largely to a de- 
crease in imports of automobiles and 
parts, the Bureau of the Census has 
reported. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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India Railway Seeks 
Traction Equipment 


India’s Ministry of Railways invites 
bids until February 15, 1961, for supply 
and erection of 25 kilovolt, a.c. 50- 
cycle, single phase, overhead traction 
equipment for section of the 5-foot 6- 
inch broad gage division of the Eastern 
Railway, from Sealdah to Ranaghat and 
from Dum Dum Junction to Bongaon. 
Total trackage involved amounts to 330 
kilometers. 

Copies of tender documents may be 
obtained for $21 a set from the Gen- 
eral Manager and Chief Engineer, Rail- 
way Electrification, 232 Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta 20. 

Copy of bid notice is available on 
loan from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 





Indonesia Seen As $25 Million 
Market for Office Equipment 


DJAKARTA.—Office machine sales 
in Indonesia may eventually reach $25 
million a year through the use of tested 
U.S. sale methods and servicing and 
training facilities. 

“Office machine conscious” Indo- 
nesians are installing modern U.S. 
machines in 25 businesses this year for 
a total investment of $2 million, as the 
result of a 5-year sales plan inaugurated 
in 1958. The first year saw 40 receipt- 
ing analysis and 4 accounting machines 
installed and paid for in full. 

In 1959 some 60 machines were in- 
stalled after a delay in obtaining for- 
eign exchange. 


Two new customers are a hotel being 
built in Djakarta and a large state- 
owned trading company.—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 





Greek Bus Chassis Contract 
Awarded Czechoslovak Firm 


A contract for 120 diesel bus chas- 
sis has been awarded by the Athens 
Area Urban Transit Corporation 
(ASPA) to the Czechoslovak firm 
SKODA. The $592,000 contract, how- 
ever, should not be viewed as having 
been fully consummated as ASPA and 
SKODA are working out certain spec- 
ification details. 

ASPA also indicates that an addi- 
tional 80 to 130 bus chassis are to be 
purchased, probably from other firms. 
Prospective suppliers reportedly will 
not be limited to those who participated 
in the original bid. 
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Planned 





COWSTROCTIONW PROSECTS 


Supplementary information on 
items followed by an asterisk is 
available to U.S. firms domiciled in 
the United States from Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of For- 


eign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


CAMBODIA—The Government re- 
ported studying a project to increase 
Phnom Penh’s water treatment capacity 
and to improve present distribution 
system. While present capacity pro- 
vides less than 100 liters per capita a 
day, survey plans call for daily supply 
of 100,000 cubic meters of water. Cost 
estimated at $1 million. Inquiries 
should be written in French and sent 
to Directeur de la Regie des Eaux, 
Phnom Penh. 


INDONESIA—Ministry of Land Com- 
munications in Djakarta has made 
budgetary allocation of 153 million 
rupiahs (US$3.4 million) for construc- 
tion of hotels. Each hotel to have about 
300 tourist class rooms, available for 
1961-62 season.* 


IRAQ—Development Board-approved 
project of 1959 to expand national elec- 
tricity net still in planning stage. The 
$10,640,000 project calls for extensicn 
of about 200 kilometers of medium- 
voltage lines and establishment of 22 
electric transformer stations. 


Government also considering plans to 
extend transmission lines to Salman 
Pak and adjoining area, about 20 miles 
southeast of Baghdad. Economic Plan- 
ning Board had approved $697,345 for 
this project. Inquiries concerning these 
plans and future bidding on remainder 
of electrical transmission expansion 
program should be addressed to Na- 
tional Electricity Service in the Minis- 
try of Industry. 


KUWAIT—Plans for construction of 
Kuwait town sewage system to be an- 
nounced by end of this year. Project 
will be in three stages with separate 





Iraq To Buy Decorticator 


Bids are invited until December 7, 
by the Secretary, Central Foreign Pur- 
chasing Board, Baghdad, for supply of 
a decorticator for jute, ambary, and 
similar bast fibers for the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Terms and specifications may be pur- 
chased from the Ministry of Finance, 
Baghdad, Iraq, for $1.40. 









contract awards for each stage, and 
will deal primarily with construction of 
plant buildings and pipe laying. Esti- 
mated cost is $1,730,000. 

Although project will be offered as 
international tender, companies will be 
required to work through local Kuwait 
firms. U.S. firms may consider bidding, 
then sub-letting to local companies. 


LEBANON—Plans to initiate $20-mil- 
lion road building program announced 
by Ministry of Public Works in Beirut. 
Invitations to bid will be issued to 
limited number of foreign companies 
in about 9 months. 


NETHERLANDS—Du Pont de Nem- 
ours, Dordrecht, Netherlands, plans to 
build new plant at Dordrecht to manu- 
facture acetal resin, plastic suitable to 
replace metals on automobile parts, ma- 
chinery, other materials. Plant de- 
signed to serve entire Western Euro- 
pean market, and will include facilities 
for extrusion, cutting, packaging, and 
shipping. Construction to begin im- 
mediately. 


PORTUGAL—AMunicipality of Oporto 
opened bids for construction of car park 
building. Portuguese firm, only bidder 
for contract, proposes 8-story building 
with capacity for 800 automobiles and 
plans to install restaurant, service sta- 
tion, and helicopter landing space. 

Total of 108 two- and four-family 
homes to be constructed at Lajes Air- 
port, Azores. The $1,715,000 project 
probably will be carried out by Portu- 
guese firms. 





Iraqi Railways Issues Bid 
Invitation for Earthworks 


The Director General, Iraqi Republi- 
can Railways, invites bids until Decem- 
ber 14 for construction of earthworks 
at the Samawa-Nasiriya section (about 
56 miles) of the Baghdad, Magqil Um 
Qasr rail line which is being converted 
from meter to standard gage. 

Conditions and specifications may be 
obtained until November 20 from the 
Directorate General of Railways, Bagh- 
dad, for $28 a set. 

Bids must be accompanied by an ini- 
tial deposit of $21,000 in cash or 
through a guarantee issued by a recog- 
nized bank in Iraq. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





NEW World Trade 


OPPORTUNITIES 





@ The firms and individuals named in the following lists have expressed 
interest in establishing new business connections in the United States. 

While every effort is mauve to inclu«e only firms or individuals of good 
repute, the U.S. Department of Commerce cannot assume responsibility for 


any transactions undertaken with these firms. 


The usual precautions 


should be taken; all transactions are subject to prevailing laws und regula- 


tions in this country und abroad. 


When available, supplementary information as indicated by symbol (*) 
may be obtained on loan by firms domiciled in the United States from the 
Trade Opportunity Section, Trade Development Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Requests 
for loan material should include the commodity as well as the foreign firm’s 


name and address. 


World Trade Directory (WTD) reports, if available on firms men- 


tioned, are indicated by date of issuance. 


A description of WTD reports 


and how to obtain them is given in this department. 





LEADS FOR EXPORTERS 








Commodities are wanted for 
direct purchase unless other- 
wise specified. 


Chemicals 
Netherlands 


For the paper, textile, leather, and 
paint industries, including solvents, lead 
oxide, paradichlorobenzene, and beta- 
naphthol. Direct purchase or agency. 
De Tunnel C. V. (importer, exporter), 
141 a Zuid Willemsvaart, ’s-Hertogen- 
bosch. WTD 9/22/60. 


Norway 


For the woodpulp and paper indus- 
tries. Direct purchase and agency. 
Tollef Bredal A/S (importing distribu- 
tor, wholesaler, manufacturer’s agent), 
8 Wesselsgate, Oslo. WTD 9/7/60. 


Dairy Equipment 


Italy 
Modern equipment of very good 
quality. Direct purchase and general 


agency for Italy. Mario Rappelli (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent, commission merchant), 27 Via 
San Francesco d’Assisi, Turin. WTD 
10/12/60. 


Electrical Appliances 
Finland 


Electric irons, toasters, washing ma- 
chines, garbage disposers and similar 
appliances. Oy Amerim Ab (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
Et. Rantatie 14, Helsinki. WTD 9/27/ 
60. 
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Filtration Equipment 


Israel 

Variety of water filters, particularly 
adapted for filtration of waste water 
used in industrial plants for reuse to 
conserve water. Direct purchase and 
agency. Firm invites prompt offers 
from U.S. filter manufacturers, includ- 
ing catalogs and prices. Jos. Muller 
A. & M. Engineering Ltd. (importer, 
manufacturer’s agent), 17 Meir, St., 
P.O. Box 243, Haifa. WTD 9/19/60. 


Foodstuffs 


England 


All types of canned foods, as well as 
any food line catering to the general 
consumer. Direct purchase and agency. 
Brian, Jenks & Co., Ltd. (importer, na- 
tional distributor), Sabian House, 26- 
27 Cowcross St., Smithfield, London, 
E.C. 1. WTD 10/12/60. 


Germany 


Canned peaches, pineapple, apricots, 
asparagus, green beans and peas, mixed 
vegetables, vegetable juices and citrus 
juice concentrates; canned meats, sea- 
food, milk, and ready-cooked meals; 
cakes and crackers; cheese in small 
containers. Direct purchase and agency. 
Kommanditgesellschaft Dena Nahrungs- 
mittel-Importund MHandelsgesellschaft 
m.b.H. (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent), 18 Museumstrasse, 
Hamburg-Altona. Firm wishes offers 
of high-grade quality branded foods 
from canners and to act as exclusive 
distributor for all of Germany; also 
intends to import for own account. 
WTD 9/29/60. 

Canned peaches, pears, pineapple, 
asparagus, fruit cocktail; dried prunes, 
apples, pears, peaches, apricots; and 
canned unsweetened citrus fruit juices. 
Richard Wieck (importing distributor, 





manufacturer’s agent), 17A Opitz- 
strasse, Hamburg 39. WTD 10/17/60. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Canned foodstuffs, on consignment or 
purchase basis. Hendry & Jelley, Pvt., 
(importing distributor), P.O. Box 3477, 
Salisbury. WTD 10/11/60. 


Garbage Incinerators 
Germany 


Ernst Zimmermann (manufacturer 
of asbestos, rubber, and plastic ar- 
ticles), 46 In der Huettenwiese (Sieg- 
huette) Siegen/Westf. Requests offers 
at earliest possible date. 


Industrial Machinery 
Burma 


Modern rope-manufacturing machin- 
ery, house machine type, capable of 
manufacturing 114-4 in. circumference 
rope, cost not to exceed 200,000 kyats 
(US$42,000). Plans for installing and 
assembling of machinery should be fur- 
nished. If electrical-type machines, 230-~ 
440 v. required. The Burma San Yaung 
Industrial Co. (coir rope manufac- 
turer), 121 38th St., Rangoon. WTD 
10/10/60. 


Lubricants 
Burma 

Oil for all purposes, superior quality; 
price quotations should be c.i.f. Direct 
purchase and agency. S. Y. Mohamed 
& Co., Ltd. (importer, distributor), 75 
China St., Rangoon. WTD 10/10/60. 


Southern Rhodesia 


Automotive lubricants. Purchase o1 
consignment on sole agency basis. 
Hendry & Jelley, Pvt., Ltd. (importing 
distributor), P.O. Box 3477, Salisbury 
WTD 10/11/60. 


Lubricating Equipment 
Netherlands 


To lubricate machinery in ships and 
the manufacturing industry. Direct 
purchase on exclusive basis. Kamo 
Technische Handelsvennootschap (im- 


(See Opportunities, page 13) 





Catalogs Sought in Germany 
On Home Furnishings, Tools 


The “do-it-yourself’? movement, cou- 
pled with an interest in home improve- 
ments in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, has opened opportunities for U.S. 
exporters to supply specialized tools 
and gadgets, better drapery materials, 
hardware, modern kitchen accessories, 
closet accessories, and labor-saving de- 
vices. 

Manufacturers of suitable products 
may wish to send catalogs and price- 
lists to the U.S. Consulate General in 
Frankfurt for forwarding to interested 
associations, buyers, or agents. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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SUPPLEMENT 








DLF Helps Promote U.S. Enterprise 
In Lesser Developed Countries 


Vance Brand 


Managing Director, Development Loan Fund 


A NEW source of financing for economic development abroad was 





made available by the Congress when in 1957 it provided for the 
establishment of the Development Loan Fund. To emphasize DLF’s 
distinct function of administering a long-range development loan 
program, Congress incorporated DLF as an independent Government 
corporation in 1958. To date itp-has appropriated $1,950,000,000 for 
DLF activities. . 

DLF’s function is to provide capital for specific projects and pro- 
grams which will contribute to the economic growth of less developed 
free countries. The unique authority which the DLF possesses is that, 
under certain circumstances, it may accept repayments for dollar 
loans in local or other nondollar currencies. It may extend loans, 
credits, or guaranties to American or foreign individuals, businesses, 
or financial institutions, or foreign governments or governmental enti- 


ties. Its capital is available without fiscal year limitation and is 
intended to revolve, being reloaned as interest and principal are repaid. 


DLF’s basic law states that “. . . it 
is the policy of the United States. . 
to strengthen friendly foreign countries 
by encouraging the development of their 
economies through a competitive free- 
enterprise system ... (and) to facilitate 
the creation of a climate favorable to 
the investment of private capital.” 

The DLF regards this emphasis on 
private enterprise as a mandate to 
work, to the utmost possible extent, 
with and through the U.S. business com- 
munity toward the strengthening of 
free enterprise in the less developed 
countries. 

DLF assistance to private enterprise 
has been substantial. But there is con- 
vincing evidence that a substantially 
accelerated effort is now possible. The 
DLF organization now includes a 
Deputy Managing Director for Private 
Enterprise who, with an augmented 
staff, is expected to strengthen its ac- 
tivity in the private sector. 
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DLF provides an agency which can 
help U.S. business extend its invest- 
ments in underdeveloped regions by 
partially sharing the risks presented by 
new and unfamiliar markets. Risk 
sharing through the provision of loan 
capital can be a decisive factor in en- 
abling private enterprise to embark 
upon major projects in those areas. 
Meanwhile, by providing dollar re- 
sources to intermediate lending insti- 
tutions, DLF also helps small private 
enterprises in the developing countries. 


DLF Favors Joint Ventures 


DLF looks with favor upon joint ven- 
tures involving both private U.S. in- 
vestors and local private investors. 
U.S. participation brings with it pro- 
duction and management experience, 
and local participation brings a knowl- 
edge of local economic and political con- 


—— 


ANCE Brand, of Urbana, Ohio, 

was sworn in as Managing Direc- 

tor of the Development Loan Fund on 
September 2, 1959. 

He began his career as a banker in 
Urbana after receiving his B.A. and 
LL.B. degrees from George Washing- 
ton University. Mr. Brand has been a 
member of the board, general counsel, 
and president of the Champaign, Ohio, 
National Bank of the Peoples Savings 
and Loan Company of Urbana. 

He served as secretary to, and tra- 
veled widely with, the Citizens Advisory 
Committee to the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency in 1958. 

In 1954, he became a Director of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. In 
that capacity he headed 15 Eximbank 
missions to foreign countries to study fi- 
nancial problems, negotiate loans, and 
inspect projects. 





~~~ 


ditions, including local markets and dis- 
tribution systems. 

Flexibility is the keynote of DLF’s 
charter and operations. Its authority 
under its legislation is very broad. This 
is in keeping with its function as a 
“bank of last resort’”—an agency which 
will meet needs that cannot be met 
through other institutions, and yet which 
should be met in the interest of U.S. 
national policies and long-range na- 
tional interests. 


Enterprises Eligible for Financing 


Many kinds of enterprises are eligible 
for DLF financing—industrial, agricul- 
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New Dimensions in U.S. 
Economic Policy 


E availability of capital to finance 
oversea trade and investment under 
the auspices of private enterprise is 
vital to continued international economic 
progress, to the profitable sale of U.S. 
goods and technological know-how and 
to the furtherance of the free world’s 
alliances for collective security. 

As the volume of U.S. trade and in- 
vestment abroad continues to expand, 
and with conventional sources of capital 
strained to the limit by the U.S. do- 
mestic operations, many investors find 
great need for new sources of funds for 
new and continued expansion abroad. 
The quest for venture capital is further 
complicated by the desirability of using 
local currencies as an _ inflationary 


hedge, on the one hand, and of the ac- 
quisition of capital at reasonable rates, 
on the other. 

In response to this need, the U.S. 
Government, a number of the interna- 
tional lending agencies, and the various 
segments of the private money market 
are offering aid—monetary and other- 
wise—to U.S. firms accepting the chal- 
lenges in the trade and investment 
areas. 


This issue, second in a series of three, 
is designed to reemphasize to the U.S. 
business world the nature and extent of 
the capital and services available from 
the DLF, ICA, foreign development 
banks, and private business sources. 
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tural, financial, commercial, mining, 
power, transport, communications, and 
others, provided that they give reason- 
able promise of*contributing to the in- 
crease of productive capacities or to 
development of economic resources in 
the countries concerned. Service indus- 
tries or those which produce goods of 
a less essential nature, or industries 
which do not contribute to an increase 
in production, generally will have a low 
priority. 

Basic development activities such as 
power, transportation, communications 
facilities, irrigation, reclamation, and 
drainage projects are eligible for fi- 
nancing from the Development Loan 
Fund. Those activities which lay a base 
for, or eventually make possible, pro- 
ductive private investment, will be par- 
ticularly favored. 

To be considered favorably, projects 
must be economically and technically 
sound, and there must be reasonable 
prospects that the loan will be repaid. 
The projects must contribute to the 
economic growth of the countries in 
which they are located and must be 
acceptable to the governments of the 
countries in which the investments are 
proposed. The DLF will not lend money 
if financing is available on reasonable 
terms from other free-world sources, 
and specifically, does not compete with 
the Export-Import Bank or the World 
Bank. Private investors must give 
evidence of a substantial investment of 
their own resources. 


DLF Accepts Local Currency 


The Development Loan Fund is the 
pioneer “soft loan” agency—that is, the 
first one to accept, in any substantial 
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degree, repayment of dollar loans in 
local currencies. The currency of re- 
payment, like other loan terms, is sub- 
ject to negotiation in each individual 
ease. Generally speaking, the accept- 
ance of local-currency repayment is re- 
lated to the balance-of-payments situa- 
tion of the country concerned rather 
than to the credit-worthiness of the 
project ov the borrower. The practical 
effect of DLF’s flexibility with regard 
to repayments is to enable DLF to make 
loans to enterprises in countries whose 
unfavorable foreign-exchange prospects 
preclude loans by the Export-Import 
Bank or the World Bank; and to enable 
it to make loans in countries to which 
the United States is extending such 
large amounts of defense-support as- 
sistance as to make dollar-repayable 
loans inappropriate. 


Financing of U.S. Goods Emphasized 


Prior to October 20, 1959, proceeds of 
DLF loans as a rule could be used for 
the procurement of development goods 
and services anywhere in the free world. 
On that date the DLF announced that 
thenceforward it would, particularly in 
financing the foreign-exchange costs of 
development projects and programs, 
“place primary emphasis on the financ- 
ing of goods and services of U.S. origin.” 
On projects or programs which had 
reached an advanced point of considera- 
tion under previous policies, DLF would 
seek to avoid undue hardship to ap- 
plicants. Since disbursements under a 
given loan may be stretched out over a 
period of years, a considerable volume 
of disbursements and procurement ac- 
tions are still being taken on loans made 
under the old policy; however, the vol- 





ume of such actions is now expected 
to diminish drastically. 


The new policy was adopted “in view 
of the growth in the economic strength 
of the industrialized countries of the 
free world and their steadily increasing 
ability to assist the less developed coun- 
tries,” which give rise to “a fair pre- 
sumption that other industrialized coun- 
tries which export capital goods to the 
less developed countries are in a finan- 
cial position to provide long-term loans 
on reasonable terms to assist such coun- 
tries in their development programs.” 


The interest rate on DLF’s loans are 
negotiated, along with other terms, each 
time a loan is made. Currently the 
interest rate for basic nonprofit facili- 
ties such as roads, harbors, railroads, 
and multiple-purpose dams is 3% per- 
cent. For profit-making industrial-type 
enterprises, the rate is related to the 
Export-Import Bank’s rate and in 


recent months has been about 5% per- 
cent. 


AS’ OF September 30, 1960, DLF had 

extended 21 loans and one guaranty 
with a total value of more than $114 mil- 
lion to intermediate credit institutions in 
16 countries. Those institutions in turn 
had made more than 200 sub-loans using 
DLF funds. Loans to such institutions 
are made in the realization that many 
local entrepreneurs may need only a 
key machine or piece of equipment to 
become substantial contributors to eco- 
nomic improvement. While it is not 
feasible for DLF to process small loan 
applications directly, it can make its 
dollar exchange available to small 
producers through the intermediate in- 
stitutions, which relend the money 
under appropriate safeguards to the 
ultimate borrowers. 


A good example of this type of insti- 
tution is the privately owned Pakistan 
Industrial Credit and Investment Cor- 
poration (PICIC). DLF made a loan 
of $4.2 million to PICIC 2 years ago. 
and PICIC in turn has already loaned 
out this amount to 27 separate private 
borrowers. DLF has now made a sec- 
ond loan to PICIC of $10 million, from 
which 33 loans totaling somewhat more 
than $4 million already had been made 
by last June. 


Guaranty Authority 


DLF is empowered to guarantee 
loans made by other entities, and it need 
commit only 50 percent from its funds 
against its contingent liability under 
each guaranty. Its guaranty authority 
is designed particularly to help further 
private lending for economic develop- 
ment purposes. It may guarantee loans 
against default for any reason except 
normal business risks, or for limited 


(See DLF, page S-14) 
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How ICA Spurs Economic Development 
Of the Free World 


James W. Riddleberger, Director 


International Cooperation Administration 


T= policies of the International Cooperation Administration in 
private foreign investment are based on the conviction that Govern- 
ment measures, essential as they are in our foreign economic policy, 


cannot be successful in economic development without enlisting the 


vitality and initiative of the private investment process. 


The goal 


of our private investment policy is to help create situations in which 
private enterprise can prosper in the industrialized countries and 
can take root and flourish in the less developed areas of the free 


world. 

Although a lineal successor to the 
various agencies which administered 
the Marshall Plan for European eco- 
nomic recovery, ICA now concentrates 
almost all of its activity in the lesser 
developed areas of the world, and it 
is the relationship of private foreign 
investment to these areas that is the 
focus of our attention. But the role 
that private investment has played in 
the recovery and further economic de- 
velopment of Europe provides the lesson 
of experience which confirms our faith 
in this process as a major vehicle of 
development in other parts of the world. 


Newly Developing Countries 


In recent years, ICA has been de- 
voting increasing attention to helping 
the lesser developed countries improve 
their plans and institutions for the 
encouragement of private enterprise 
among their own people and for at- 
tracting private external capital from 
the capital exporting nations. The goal 
of increased investment activity cannot 
be achieved solely by increasing the 
flow of capital from government to gov- 
ernment. Such capital cannot be suffi- 
cient for the economic growth needs of 
the developing countries. 

Equally important, it cannot carry 
with it the full range of skills and 
practical operating experience required 
for the success of industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings. Nor can it pro- 
vide the incentives for the making of 
sound business decisions and the avoid- 
ance of inefficiency which derive from 
the private enterprise system and its 
forced exposure to the inexorable eco- 
nomics of the marketplace. 

The ICA private enterprise program 
is therefore directed to the improve- 
ment, wherever possible, of the overall 
climate for increased private participa- 
tion in the process of economic growth, 
to building or strengthening institutions 
dedicated to the advancement of the pri- 
vate investment process, and to the crea- 
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AMES W. RIDDLEBERGER was 

appointed Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration on 
March 9, 1959, and has been a career 
Foreign Service Officer with the State 
Department since 1929. 

A native of Washington, D.C., he is 
a graduate of Georgetown University, 
School of Foreign Service and the Ran- 
dolph-Macon College. 

He served as Ambassador to Greece 
and Yugoslavia, was Director of the 
Bureau of German Affairs, and Political 
Adviser with the Office of the Special 
Representative in Europe, with the 
ECA and MSA. 

From 1947 to 1950, Mr. Riddleberger 
served as Counselor of Embassy and 
Chief of the Political Section of U.S. 
Military Government in Berlin; Politi- 
cal Adviser to General Lucius Clay, 
Commander-in-Chief of U.S. Forces in 
Germany; and as Director of the Office 
of Political Affairs under U.S. High 
Commissioner John J. McCloy. 





tion of adequate facilities for the provi- 
sion of capital to qualified potential 
private entrepreneurs. 

The guidelines which have been pro- 
vided to our oversea missions for use 
in the formulation of specific country 
assistance programs for the coming 
year have made clear that it is U.S. 
policy to foster a high level of invest- 
ment in the less developed countries 
through encouraging the expansion of 
private enterprise and investment, both 
domestic and foreign. 


Outgrowth of Marshall Plan 


But this emphasis, although intensi- 
fied in recent years, is not new. Many 
aspects of the Marshall Plan were de- 
voted to the development of the private 
sector of European economies. Sig- 
nificant amounts of local currency 
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counterpart funds deriving from Mar- 
shall Plan-financed imports were suc- 
cessfully channelled into loan programs 


for private business. The European 
productivity effort laid the groundwork 
for the great strides which European 
industry has been making in recent 
years. In 1953, a special investment 
mission headed by Clarence Randall 
was sent to Turkey. One result of this 
mission was the adoption of a model 
investment law by Turkey in 1953. The 
Industrial Development Center of the 
Philippines was established in 1954. 

In 1957, the ICA promulgated a pol- 
icy directive on the subject of private 
enterprise. This directive, which is still 
in effect, begins as follows: 


“The U.S. is convinced that private owner- 
ship and operation of industrial and extrac- 
tive enterprises contribute more effectively 
than public ownership and operation to the 
general improvement of the economy of a 
country through better management, re- 
search, quality control, lower prices, in- 
creased employment and capital growth. It 
is therefore a basic policy of the ICA to em- 
ploy U. S. assistance to aid receiving coun- 
tries in such a way as will encourage the 
development of the private sectors of their 
economies. . . 


More recently, ICA has been guided 
by the first recommendation appearing 
in the study made in 1959 under the 
direction of Ralph I. Straus for the 
Department of State on the subject of 
“Expanding Private Investment for 
Free World Economic Growth.” This 
reads: 


“We recommend that projects de- 
signed to develop private enterprise in 
the participating countries be made an 
integral part of foreign assistance pro- 
grams. This will require clear-cut policy 
decisions and the assignment of specific 
responsibilities to competent, specialized 
U.S. staff, both in Washington and in 
the field, to secure as great an organized 
concentration upon the private sector as 
has heretofore been accorded to agri- 
culture, health and public works pro- 
grams.” 


HOW then are all of these policy pre- 

cepts being carried out at present? 
The ICA program for private enter-- 
prise development is divided into two 
broad categories of approach to the 
problem, which are administered dif- 
ferently in practice. The first includes 


those benefits available directly to aid 
the U.S. investor who decides to ven- 
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ture into foreign investment. The sec- 
ond embraces those actions carried out 
in foreign countries participating in 
the Mutual Security program and are 
designed to create conditions in these 
countries which all investors, including 
Americans, will find more attractive. 
The first category benefits the Ameri- 
can business community directly; the 
second produces an indirect benefit. 

In addition, the cumulative accom- 
plishments of the overall Mutual Secu- 
rity Program have created improved 
basic conditions in many of the less de- 
veloped countries. For many years we 
have been working with over 40 foreign 
governments in technical cooperation 
programs; in public health, agriculture, 
education, public administration, man- 
agement training, and other fields. As 
these programs work out, new and 
needed skills are acquired and people 
learn how to manage various undertak- 
ings. Here are developed. the basic 
skills needed for economic progress, 
needed for business success. Other as- 
sistance programs have helped improve 
road networks, communications facil- 
ities, ports, and other physical assets 
which are necessary to successful busi- 
ness ventures in these countries. 


Investment Guaranty Program 


The principal ICA program available 
directly to U.S. businessmen is the In- 
vestment Guaranty Program, which of- 
fers insurance against certain non-busi- 
ness risks of foreign investment. U.S. 
Government investment guaranties were 
instituted in 1948 to encourage Ameri- 
can oversea private investment to assist 
in the recovery of Europe. In recent 
years, coverage of European invest- 
ments has been curtailed and the pro- 
gram has been concentrated on the 
economically underdeveloped areas. 

The purpose of the program is to en- 
courage the flow of private investment 
and knowledge abroad, to further the 
development of the economic resources 
and productive capacities of econom- 
ically underdeveloped areas. Guaranties 
may be issuéd for American investments 
in any country when the government 
of that country has agreed to institute 
the program and has approved the in- 
vestment project. 

The program offers protection to the 
investment and earnings against loss 
resulting from inconvertibility of local 
currency receipts, expropriation, and 
war damage. Contracts may extend 
over a 20-year period and the investor 
pays a fee of approximately % of 1 
percent for the coverage provided in 
each year. 


We have written $550 million in 
guaranties for approximately 265 in- 
vestments in 28 countries. The types 
of projects involved include a wide di- 
versification of American industry, such 
as: Plastics, food processing, logging 
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operations, many kinds of chemical 
plants, machine tools, bauxite mining, 
railroad equipment, hotels, carbon black 
manufacture, petroleum exploration 
and refining, refractories, metals and 
minerals, etc. Investments may be in 
the form of equity, loans, licensing or 
leasing agreements, and may involve 
contributions of cash, materials or equip- 
ment, patents, processes or techniques, 
and services when combined with other 
investment contributions. 

Guaranty applications now pending or 
in process for American investments 
in the countries with which we now have 
agreements total $1.2 billion. Cover- 
age is now available for 36 countries.* 
Negotiations for agreements which could 
make coverage available in 10 other 
countries are now in process. 


This program is more fully described 
in an Investment Guaranty Handbook 
which tells how the American business- 
man may apply for these guaranties. It 
also describes in more detail the three 
specific risks now covered under this 
program. The Handbook may be ob- 
tained by addressing a request to the 
Investment Guaranties Division, Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Private Enterprise Development 


CA’s second main approach to the 

problem of private enterprise devel- 
opment is carried out within the frame- 
work of our regular country programs 
and operates at the participating coun- 
try level, mainly through various forms 
of technical assistance. Some form of 
private enterprise encouragement is 
currently being carried on under the 
Mutual Security Program in most of 
the lesser developed countries. But in 
only a very few of these countries does 
the scope of the private enterprise effort 
yet remotely approach what is needed 
in order to realize the full potential of 
what private initiative and private fi- 
nancing could contribute to economic 
growth. 

In fiseal year 1960, our investment 
incentive program provided some $2 
million to finance private enterprise 
encouragement in eight major country 
programs. It also financed smaller, in- 
itial efforts, consisting mainly of studies 
leading to action recommendations, in 
some nine other countries, mostly in 
Latin America. 

These private enterprise efforts do 
not differ in any substantial way from 
similar activities which have been un- 
derway in various countries (such as 
Greece, Turkey, Italy, and Austria) 
since the very beginning of the foreign 


* These are: Afghanistan, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Chile, Republic. of China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Ghana, Greece, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Iran, Israel, Jor- 
dan, Korea, Liberia, Federation of Malaya, Nepal, 
Niearagua, Pakistan, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, 
Portugal, Spain, Sudan, Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, 
Viet Nam and Yugoslavia. 


assistance program in 1948. What has 
been added is a new determination to 
extend this type of activity to more 
and more countries as opportunities 
arise, and to accelerate and intensify 
the effort in countries where only a 
partial or incomplete effort has been 
undertaken. 

What are the elements of a private 
enterprise program such as the ones 
now being launched or amplified in 
various countries? 


The Seeds of Development 


First of all, our efforts are directed 
at the process of private investment it- 
self, regardless of the nationality of 
the investors. The target is stimulation 
of private investment in the less-devel- 
oped nations, regardless of whether 
such investment is local or comes from 
the outside. Some recent examples of 
successful joint-ventures have included 
as many as six different national origins 
of investment capital and _ technical 
skills. 

Continuing emphasis is placed upon 
smale-scale investment involving na- 
tionals of the country concerned. This 
emphasis seeks to create a growing class 
of local entrepreneurs, some of whom 
may go on to become large scale inves- 
tors, with the help of reinvested earn- 
ings and foreign “know-how” partners. 
The process starts with-an analysis of 
the private enterprise situation in a 
country. Where possible, this is carried 
out by a carefully selected team of 
U.S. experts, recruited from both Gov- 
ernment and business, who spend sev- 
eral months in the country. Their task 
is to determine what are the major 
obstacles to an increased flow of invest- 
ment activity and to recommend ways 
to remove or minimize these obstacles. 


Obstacles Are Many 


The major obstacles to investment 
differ from country to country. Often, 
the obstacles to investment of local 
funds are not the same as the obstacles 
to attracting the investment of foreign 
capital. At least 25 major areas of 
investment inducement or investment 
frustration have been identified. These 
include foreign exchange availability, 
currency stability, freedom from gov- 
ernment control, assistance to new in- 
dustry, ease of profit and capital re- 
mittance, availability of long-term in- 
vestment financing in local currency 
and in foreign exchange, taxation of 
business, availability of assistance in 
project development, size of domestic 
market, laws and regulations affecting 
foreign investment, freedom from pub- 
lic enterprise competition, availability 
of basic economic data, and numerous 
others. 

When the major obstacles to invest- 
ment have been identified in a particu- 
lar country, programs and projects de- 
signed to overcome them can be planned. 
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Certain ebstacles—such as currency in- 
stability—cannot be overcome in the 
short run; often the only practical 
course is to defer any real private enter- 
prise effort until these situations are 
corrected. 


Modifying the Laws 


Some obstacles can readily be dealt 
with at relatively low cost, when there 
is determination to do so. Thus, where 
a country’s investment laws are a major 
problem, they can be changed with the 
only assistance required being the short- 
term services of one or more expert 
advisers. 


OTHER problems require the crea- 
tion of some form of national in- 
stitution for their solution. Deficiencies 
in knowledge about a country’s. invest- 
ment opportunities, or the difficulties in 
promoting investment in known areas of 
opportunity, can be dealt with only 
through the building of appropriate 
institutions dedicated to these purposes. 
Larger scale technical assistance of a 
more continuing nature is often required 
in this process of institution building. 

Often a situation is encountered 
where the amounts of capital already 
available for investment purposes are 
not being utilized because of the ina- 
bility of prospective local borrowers to 
develop their ideas and projects to the 
point where financing can be seriously 
considered either by local or foreign 
bankers. Here a small amount of 
soundly organized technical assistance 
to potential investors can result in ac- 
tivation of investment potential with a 
value hundreds of times its cost. 


Sources of Capital 


There are already in existence sub- 
stantial sources of international invest- 
ment capital. U.S. Government sources 
for development financing, suck as the 
Export-Import Bank and the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, constitute only a seg- 
ment of world investment capital avail- 
abilities. A wide variety of U.S. pri- 
vate sources of investment capital are 
now actively engaged in development 
financing overseas. — 

International institutions, such as the 
World Bank, the International Finance 
Corporation, and the Inter-American 
Development Bank, have or will have 
substantial capital funds available. Both 
public and private capital sources in 
the European countries are playing an 
increasing role in investment in the 
lesser developed areas. And, finally, 
there are, in many of the lesser de- 
veloped countries themselves, surpris- 
ingly large amounts of privately held 
capital which can be induced to finance 
productive investment, under the right 
conditions. 


Closing the Gap 


A major element of our private enter- 
prise programs thus comprises a series 
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of undertakings calculated to bridge the 
gap between the available capital re- 
sources for investment and the “poten- 
tial” entrepreneur who has as yet been 
unable to master the technical details 
of the work which is necessary before 





To insure that these efforts receive 
adequate attention ICA, in March of 
1954, established the new position of 
Deputy Director for Private Enterprise, 
and appointed Edwin H. Arnold to that 
post. Further inquiries as to the ac- 
tivities of the ICA in the field of private 
foreign investment may be addressed to 
Mr. Arnold. 





he can avail himself of these investment 
resources for productive use. 

The validity of this approach is con- 
firmed by the oft-repeated contention 
of those who manage international cap- 
ital resources to the effect that there 
is a perennial shortage of projects which 
can qualify for loans and equity financ- 
ing. 

Projects obviously cannot qualify for 
financing until both economic and tech- 
nical feasibility aspects have been com- 
pently assessed and there is sufficient 
evidence that the venture is physically 
and technically possible and that the 
product can be produced at a cost which 
will yield a profit when it is sold in a 
forseeable. market at a price that can 
meet competition. And such evidence 
must be available in a convincing and 
well documented form, often requiring 
the services of qualified engineering and 
marketing consultants. 

Furthermore, no matter how feasible 
a private project may prove to be, it 
cannot be of interest to any “lending” 
agency until there is an assured source 
of private equity money participation to 
match with the loan capital. 

To the extent that the quality of 
project development work can be up- 
graded through appropriate technical 
assistance, already existing accumula- 
tions of capital can be put to work at a 
faster rate. To the extent that more 
private equity partners can be inter- 
ested in ventures, already available loan 
capital can be tapped to assist private 
investment. 


Local Capital Short 

In numerous countries, local private 
initiative, particularly for small-scale 
operations, is stifled by the nonavaila- 
bility of long-term investment credit, 
not only on reasonable terms, but on any 
terms. Small-scale investment—involv- 
ing principally local investors, and re- 
quiring financing in amounts ranging 
from the equivalent of several thousand 
to several hundred thousands of dollars 
—is ordinarily not suitable for interna- 
tional financing operations, regardless 


of world capital availabilities. ' 

Such needs can usually best be met 
by a properly organized local develop- 
ment bank or other on-the-spot lending 
institution. In certain countries (for 
example, Turkey, India, Pakistan, Is- 
rael, Tunisia, Colombia, and most re- 
cently the Republic of China) soundly 
organized and managed development 
banks have been created for this pur- 
pose and have been highly successful. 
Some have been able, on the basis of 
their record and performance, to attract 
capital funds from as many as 8 or 10 
different sources of international financ- 
ing. But in the majority of the less 
developed countries, local sources of 
long-term capital are either nonexistent, 
inadequate, or suffer from deficiencies 
of management. 

Thus another element of the private 
enterprise program has to do with the 
creation or improvement of credit facil- 
ities for lending operations within the 
country itself, particularly for small- 
scale borrowers. Although ICA does 
not usually provide dollar loan capital 
for such institutions, it is concerned 
with the problems of establishing and 
managing development banks, and in- 
suring their ability to attract capital 
for relending from a wide variety of in- 
ternational sources. That this can be 
successfully accomplished has already 
been proved by numerous examples, dat- 
ing as far back as 1950. 


THERE are special sources of foreign 

currencies which can be channeled 
into development banks. ICA helps to 
channel them. These sources are: Local 
currencies owned by the U.S. Govern- 
ment resulting from sales of U.S. sur- 
plus agricultural commodities; and 
local currencies deposited in special 
“counterpart” accounts by other gov- 
ernments in accordance with their 
agreements to make such deposits in 
amounts equivalent to the dollar value 
of United States grant aid. 


Thailand’s Problem 


The nature and scope of our private 
enterprise program can best be illus- 
trated by referring to the case of Thai- 
land. Last year the Government of 
Thailand requested our assistance in 
developing private investment in that 
country. An investment survey team 
was assembled by ICA and sent to Thai- 
land for an on-the-spot analysis of the 
private investment situation. This team 
was composed of two industrialists 
recruited from the American business 
community, one banker, one ICA econ- 
omist, and one representative each from 
the Departments of State and Com- 
merce. This team drew up and sub- 
mitted to the Government of Thailand 
a comprehensive set of recommendations 
for action by that Government, directed 
at encouraging a significant increase in 
local and foreign private investment. 
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It also recommended actions by the U.S. 
Government. 

Under this program U.S. banking ex- 
perts, including a former vice president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, have been sent to Thailand 
to assist the Thai managers of a private 
development bank to set up a sound 
banking operation that will provide 
long-term investment capital loans at 
reasonable interest rates. 

The Thai Government, with ICA con- 
currence, has made a loan of $750,C00 
equivalent in “counterpart” funds to 
help this institution get started. 

ICA has agreed to finance an inten- 
sive study of the major fields of invest- 
ment opportunity in Thailand. The 
agreement provides that a qualified U.S. 
consulting firm identify at least five 
major fields of investment opportunity. 
The “opportunity reports” will contain 
technical and economic data which any 
investor must have in order to make an 
intelligent investment decision. 


Partnerships Recommended 

These reports will be distributed 
through the facilities of the Department 
of Commerce to all likely sources of 
U.S. private investment capital. Po- 
tential American investors will be en- 
couraged to form joint venture partner- 
ships with responsible Thai investor 
groups. Thus for the first time, inves- 
tors—both U.S. and Thai—will have 
available essential basic data about 
some of Thailand’s investment opportu- 
nities. Such data can be used to create 
sound Thai-American partnerships. 

In addition, we are planning an in- 
vestment development organization for 
Thailand and assistance in its financing 
for an initial period. Such an institu- 
tion is designed to provide, on a con- 
tinuing basis, the means through which 
the Thais themselves can carry on an 
investment development program of 
their own. ICA must provide technical 
advisers to train Thai personnel in the 
investment development process. We 
aim for a center to which any Thai en- 
trepreneur can go and receive the tech- 
nical help he needs in order to work up 
his investment ideas to the point where 
they are ready to be considered for 
financing, a center to serve both Thai 
and foreign entrepreneurs where busi- 
ness contacts can be established. 

Meanwhile, the Thai Government is 
changing its regulations and procedures 
to facilitate investments and improving 
the operations of its Investment Board, 
which must pass upon applications by 
foreign investors. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of State is working with the Thai 
Government toward improvement in the 
intergovernmental agreements and 
treaties affecting the investment proc- 


ess. 
A SOMEWHAT similar program is 


also underway in the Republic of 
China. There the China Development 
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Corporation, a development bank, has 
already been established and agreements 
have been reached for this bank to 
receive substantial loans, in local cur- 
rency from the “counterpart fund”, and 
in dollars from the U.S. Development 
Loan Fund. But providing development 
capital is not by itself sufficient to spur 
the investment process. In response to 
an initiative which came from the 
Chinese themselves, ICA is assisting in 
the planning of an Investment and In- 
dustrial Development *Jenter. This in- 
stitution has been set up to concentrate 
on professional and technical work at 
the “pre-investment” stage to develop 
private investment opportunities to the 
point where equity owners can come in 
and can successfully . seek additional 
loan capital from the most appropriate 
source, whether local or foreign. 


India’s Program 


A major program is underway in 
India. There the U.S. Technical Co- 
operation Mission is assisting in the 
creation of the India Investment Center. 

This U.S. contribution has given the 
Indians the incentive to put up a sub- 
stantial contribution of their own. 
When the Center gets into full opera- 
tion, India will have, for the first time, 
the institutional machinery to launch a 
systematic professional effort to attract 
private foreign investment. The In- 
vestment Center is based in New Delhi 
but will also have offices in several of 
the major capital markets of ‘the world, 
including New York. 


In Ecuador, the program has financed 
a team of industry experts which has 
already completed a report on “Devel- 
opment Possibilities for Chemical Fer- 
tilizers and Basic Chemicals in Ecua- 
dor” which has been distributed to the 
U.S. chemicals industry through the De- 
partment of Commerce. An agreement 
has been signed with the Ecuadoran 
Government for ICA to supply advisory 
assistance in the establishment of an 
investment center in Quito, which will, 
through surveys, develop specific pri- 
vate industrial investment opportunities 
and will prepare prospectuses to facili- 
tate the transfer of certain Govern- 
ment-owned plants to private owner- 
ship. 
Nigeria 

In Nigeria, a full time private in- 
vestment development specialist has 
been added to the ICA Mission. His 
task is to analyze the private enterprise 
situation in Nigeria and to recommend 
a program of action to overcome the 
obstacles to increased investment. Ni- 
geria is known to be a country of great 
investment potential; excellent work is 
already being done there in the field of 
investment promotion under the aus- 
pices of the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. 

In Liberia, a major problem is the 


lack of participation by Liberians them- 
selves in the business activities of the 
country. In order to help remedy this 
situation and to contribute to acceler- 
ated economic development, the Liberian 
Government is at present considering 
the establishment of a new development 
bank to be financed by the Liberian 
Government and by private foreign 
capital. ICA assistance was requested 
to plan this venture and two American 
development banking experts were sent 
to Liberia to make an initial survey. 


Latin America 


Nine teams of experts are scheduled 
to be sent to 9 different Latin American 
countries in January 1961 to make in- 
tensive studies of the role and potentia! 
of private enterprise. Each team will 
be responsible for developing concrete 
action recommendations for stimulating 
the private investment process. In 
some countries, emphasis will be placed 
on attracting foreign investment, but, 
since foreign capital has been flowing 
to Latin America in substantial volume 
for many years, in most countries the 
studies will emphasize accelerating the 
growth of small and medium sized pri- 
vate industry, locally owned and 
managed. 

Thus ICA is helping lesser developed 
countries in all phases of the private in- 
vestment process. Work is being 
earried out: To improve the overall cli- 
mate for investment in these countries; 
to assist in the preparatory work leading 
to the identification and proving up of 
specific investment opportunities; to as- 
sist in the process of investment promo- 
tion whereby investment opportunity. 
local investors, and foreign investors can 
be brought together; and to assist in the 
creation of local sources of investment 
financing. All of these efforts, to the 
extent they are successful, should help 
prepare the way for greater participa- 
tion overseas by private U.S. investors in 
the economic development of the free 
world. 
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Relation of Foreign Development Banks 
To Private Investment 


Howard K. Babcock 


Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


EVELOPMENT barks have been established in several of the 


for International Affairs 






newly developing countries because of the absence of sources 

of medium- and long-term capital for private ventures. 
Both the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD) and the U.S. Government have supported the establish- 
ment of many such banks by supplying financial and technical as- 


sistance. 


Development banks are important particularly to small local busi- 


nesses as sources of capital on reasonable terms. 


They are also im- 


portant to foreign investors, particularly when joint ventures are 


contemplated. 


Such banks are familiar with the local scene and 


the soundness and credit-worthiness of the local businessman— 
knowledge which obviously would be impossible or impracticable 
for a U.S. Government agency to obtain for the foreign investor. 


The problem of mobilizing savings in 
lesser developed countries is particu- 
larly serious where new forms of eco- 
nomic activity as industrial expansion 
are involved. Savings are limited and 
tend to move within the sector in which 
they are generated or are put into spec- 
ulative real estate. Such capital as is 
mobilized and made available is usually 
available to the traditional domestic ac- 
tivities and then only on a short-term 
basis. Commercial banks are not in the 
business of providing funds on a long- 
term basis. The longer-term outlook 
required for investment financing is 
conspicuous by its absence, as is the 
willingness to take the risks which the 
financing of new enterprises necessarily 
involves. Moreover, the inherently 
greater risks of long-term investment 
must be dealt with by special skills not 
readily available. 

In newly developing areas business 
enterprise often has little or no savings 
accumulated from earlier profits. To 
meet the needs for industrial outlay the 
foreign development bank is created to 
mobilize and transfer capital and sav- 
ings to those who are prepared to invest. 
The development bank, as that term is 
used here, is a catalyst for investment 
in the private sector, devised as a means 
for mobilizing finances, resources and 
skills and channeling them into produc- 
tive investment. 


Sources of Capital 


Public and private development banks 
have borrowed from their own govern- 
ment on a conventional fixed-interest 
loan basis. Some have borrowed from 
the public by issuing their own obliga- 
tions. In financing promotional ven- 
tures, long-term returns and heightened 
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risks may discourage individual inves- 
tors from participating in the bank’s 
capital structure. Where inflationary 
tendencies exist and the demand is for 
long-term credits, the same situation 
may be encountered. 

Owners of capital hesitate to lend di- 
rectly at long-term when the value of 
money is declining and therefore may 
not be willing to do so indirectly by in- 
vesting in the bank’s equity whose prin- 
cipal activity will be providing loan 
capital. Private capital for develop- 
ment banks has been forthcoming ini- 
tially chiefly from the commercial banks 
and other financial institutions both 
within the host country and from 
abroad. 

Participation by foreign capital in a 
development bank offers several possi- 
ble advantages: 

It may provide the bank with compe- 
tent management. It may also promote 
a flow of external capital to local in- 
dustry through the bank and may pro- 
vide a point of contact with capital mar- 
kets in the industrialized countries. 

As a general rule, however, foreign 
shareholders are more difficult to enlist 
unless they are institutions or banks 
doing business in the host country, 
which can pay for shares in local cur- 





rency. Nonresidents must pay for 
shares in foreign exchange thereby as- 
suming an exchange risk. These are 
likely to participate only if they are to 
some extent influenced by noninvest- 
ment considerations. They may hope to 
obtain profitable future business in the 
country and may believe that early as- 
sociation with the bank will put them 
in an advantageous position with re- 
spect to developments in the industrial 
field, or count upon assistance from the 
bank or government for their own ven- 
tures. U.S. private interests have in- 
vested in the PICIC (Pakistan), the 
ICICI (India), and the IMDBI (Iran). 


Principal Sources of Foreign Loans 


The IBRD, Development Loan Fund 
(DLF) and International Cooperation 
Administration (ICA) have been the 
principal sources of foreign loans to in- 
dustrial development banks, in Austria, 
Ethiopia, India, Iran, Pakistan, and 
Turkey. The DLF, like the IBRD, is a 
source of foreign exchange loans for 
development banks. DLF is not re- 
quired to insist upon a government 
guarantee and has the authority to per- 
mit repayment in local currency. Where 
repayment is permitted in local cur- 
rency, however, the loan is denominated 
in dollars, thereby providing for main- 
tenance of value; repayment must be 
made by the borrower at the rate of 
exchange prevailing at the time of re- 
payment. Thus DLF loans, like the 
IBRD’s, involve an exchange risk. As a 
general rule this risk is passed on to the 
ultimate borrower. DLF normally 
lends for foreign exchange costs but, 
on occasion, has agreed that a portion 
of the loan proceeds may be used for 
local currency expenditures. It has 
permitted borrowing development banks 
to re-lend as much as $250,000 to in- 
dividual borrowers, depending upon the 
industrial categories agreed upon by the 
DLF, without obtaining its approval: 
Turkey; PICIC—Pakistan; ICICI—In- 
dia; and the IMDBI—Iran. 

The ICA has channeled loans to de- 
velopment banks out of . U.S.-owned 
local currencies received in payment for 
surplus agricultural commodities sold 
under Public Law 480. ICA also chan- 
nels local currency counterpart funds 
deriving from grant aid under the Mu- 
tual Security Program into develop- 
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ment bank financing in certain coun- 
tries. Local currency loans have been 
received by IFC of India, ICICI of In- 
dia, CDC Taiwan, IFC of Thailand, 
IDB of Israel, PICIC of Pakistan and 
PDC of Chile among others. Such 
loans have been repayable generally in 
local currency or dollars at the bor- 
rower’s option. 


Aspect of Control 

EVELOPMENT banks are both 

public and private. There are only 
a few development banks in which the 
entire share capital, or majority inter- 
est, is in private hands and which are 
under private control and management. 
The number of these has been increas- 
ing steadily. There are private banks 
in active operation in such countries as 
Ceylon, India, Iran, Malaya, Pakistan 
and South Africa. The Israeli Develop- 
ment Bank is under private control al- 
though its initial capital has come 
largely from public sources. 


Nature of Activities 


The main activity of a development 
bank is to provide local and foreign 
firms with capital on reasonable terms. 
If so authorized by its charter, a de- 
velopment bank can provide capital as 
loans or equity or in some intermediate 
form. Banks generally try ‘to tailor 
their financing to the applicant’s re- 
quirements. 

Other factors, however, may be rele- 
vant. Economic environment may in- 
dicate the desirability of equity invest- 
ments or loans with conversion rights. 
Businessmen are frequently reluctant 
to share ownership, which would call 
for a disclosure of operations as well 
as a partial loss of management con- 
trol. On the other hand, at the outset 
of operations, the development bank 
may need to build up reserves, meet ad- 
ministrative expenses, service borrowed 
capital and perhaps pay dividends on its 
share capital; regular and immediate 
income generated by a loan portfolio 
has a greater appeal in this situation 
than uncertain long-term projected re- 
turns on equity investments. When the 
bank has established itself, however, 
equity investment may take on decided 
advantages. Yet the volume of equity 
investments must be related to the 
equity invested in the development bank 
itself. Tax consequences may affect not 
only the bank’s but the enterprise’s pre- 
ference in the form of new financing. 

Capital, however, is, most frequently 
sought in the form of medium- and 
long-term loans. In the past, lending 
in fact has made up the bulk of the 
financial activities of most development 
banks except for those like the Pakistan 
Industrial Development Corporation 
which are authorized only to create and 
operate new enterprises. 

Public development banks generally 
are more anxious to ,romote locally 
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Country 


Argentina....... 
Belgian Congo. . 


British Guiana. . 
Burma... 


Ceylen...... 


Ecuador. . 

El Salvador. . 

Ethiopia. . 

Federation of. 
Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. 

Ghams... ..w-:; 


Greece. . 


Guatemala...... 
Haiti.... 


Honduras....... 
Iceland..... 


Se 
| 


Jamaica... 4 


pO ee 
Jordan...... 
a 
Lebanon........ 


Malaya..... 


OS 








City 


Bank 


| Form of Financ- 
| ing Extended 
. 


Ownership 2 





Buenos Aires... 
Leopoldville. . . 


Rio de Janeiro.. 
Georgetown. ... 


Rangoon... 


Colombo. ..... 
Colombo.... 


Colombo. ..... 


Santiago. .... 
Taipei, Taiwan 
Havana.... 


Quito..... ; 
San Salvador... 
Addis Ababa... 
Lusaka.... 


Athens. 


Athens. . 


Guatemala City 


Port-au-Prince 
Tegucigalpa... . 
Reykjavik..... 
Bombay... 

New Delhi..... 


New Delhi 


Djakarta. 
Djakarta..... 


TenwOM. .... wk 
Tehran........ 


Baghdad. ..... 
ee 
Tel Aviv. . 
Kingston...... 
Kingston. .... 


Amman.. 
ee 
a 
Kuala Lumpur. 
Mexico, D. F... 
pT reer re 
Managua...... 


Lagos.....,.. 


Victoria, 
Cameroons 


Karachi....... 








Industrial Bank........... 
Agricultural and Industrial 
Credit Corporation. ..... 
National Development Bank 
Credit Corporation. ....... 
Industrial Development 
Corporation. ........... 
State Mortgage Bank..... 
Agricultural and Industrial 
Credit Corporation. ..... 
Development Finance Cor- 
poration. . . 
Dev elopment Corporation . . 
Development Corporation. . 
Economic and Social De- 
velopment Bank.. at 
National Dev elopment Bank 
Development Institute... .. 
Development Bank........ 
Northern Rhodesia Indus- 
trial Loans Board....... 


Industrial Development 
Corporation......... 
Economic Development Fi- 

nancing Organization . 
National Mortgage Bank... 
Development Institute... .. 
Agricultural and. Industrial 

Credit Institute..... 
National Development Bank 
Bank of Development... . . 
Industrial Credit and In- 
vestment Corporation... . 
Industrial Finance Corpora- 
National Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation. . 
State Financial Corporations 
Industrial Development 
BEE s b carda ss Wee es 
Development of Bank of 
eee 
Industrial Credit Bank..... 
Industrial and Mining De- 
velopment Bank..... 7 
Industrial Bank........ 
Industrial Credit Company. 
Industrial Development 
EG Ga sss oe oebaed: 
Small Business Loan Board. 
Industrial Development 
Corporation. .......... 
Development Bank........ 
Development Bank........ 
Reconstruction Bank. ..... 
Agricultural, Industrial and 
Real Estate Credit Bank. . 
Industrial Development (Fi- 
nance) Corporation...... 
National Investment Bank 
(Nacional Financiera)... . 
National Bank for Eco- 
nomic Development... .. 
National Development In- 
St Sr 
Federal Loans Board...... . 
Northern Regional Develop- 
ment Corporation....... 
Eastern Region Develop- 
ment Corporation. ...... 
Western Region Finance 
Corporation............ 
Southern Cameroons Pro- 
duction Development 


Industrial Credit and In- 
vestment Corporation. . 


‘They Equity 
Loan | Invest- 
ment 
xX 
p 4 
= 
x 
xX x 
x 
x 
r 4 x 
x x 
xX x 
xX x 
2 
X x 
X X 
xX 
x x 
x x 
xX 
xX 
x x 
+ 4 
p x 
xX xX 
x 
xX x 
x x 
x x 
x x 
< x 
p 4 x 
+ 
x x 
ps 
x xX 
x 
x 
; or x 
x 
x x 
x 
xX 
>. x 
x x 
x 
- 
xX x 











Mixed; majority public 


Private. 


Mixed; 


majority private. 


Private. 


Mixed; 


Mixed; 


Private. 
Mixed; 


Mixed; 


Mixed; 


Mixed; 
Mixed; 
Mixed; 
Mixed; 


Mixed; 


majority public. 


majority public. 


majority public. 


majority private. 


majority public 


majority private. 
majority private. 
majority public. 


majority public. 


majority public. 


Private. 
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Form of Financ- 
ing Extended 
Country City Bank Ownership 2 
Equity 
Loan | Invest- 
ment 
Pubivisitiunse son i errr ef . - saeeneeeee x Mixed; majority public. 
Manila........| National Development Com- 
sod eS err x 
Philippines... .. Manila... Development Bank........ x 
Manila... Industrial Development 
Center..... Spey, rae x 
San Juan......| Industrial Development 
er : 9 EEL SESE ee = 
Puerto Rico. ... San Juan..... Government Development 
RDN sce sé00558 bees , 4 
Singapore.......| Singapore. ....| Industrial Promotion Board.| X x 
Thailand....... Bangkok. ..... Industrial Finance Corpora- 
| ARE EEPOGR AIOE SEER Te x y Private. 
Trinidad and....| Port of Spain. .| Industrial Development 
Tobago Corporation. ........... x x 
Tunisia... le ee National Investment Corpo- 
ire ok + ia 6 ERE’ as x Mixed; majority public. 
TUR cs .50.0 «ok SR. cae Industrial Development 
RR oo ee 1 x Private. 
Uganda........ Kampala. ..... Development Corporation..| X x 
Union of Johannesburg. .| Industrial Development 
South Africa... Corporation. ........... p 4 > 
Johannesburg. .} Industrial Finance Corpora- 
aan tains sm. ove ce x x Mixed; majority private. 
United Arab 
Republic: 
Egypt... en > 44.5 Industrial Bank.......... xX xX Mixed; majority public. 
| es eee Damascus..... Industrial Bank........... x x Mixed; majority private. 
Venezuela......| Caracas....... Development Corporation..| X x 
Viet-Nam....... Seigegm........ Industrial Development 
GUE, 5 wwrie.e's >:dteus d acie:e * 
Yugoslavia...... Belgrade. ..... Investment Bank....... x 


























1 The listing does not include institutions in the highly industrialized countries of Western Europe, in the 
United States, Canada, and Australia, or in countries which are not members of the International Bank. 
? Wholly government-owned, unless otherwise indicated. 


owned enterprise than expatriate indus- 
trial ventures as opposed to private 
banks which are receptive to both. 
Much obviously depends on the facts 
of each case. Where banks encourage 
foreign companies they may be reluc- 
tant to lend to those which have ready 
access to foreign funds or which appear 
to be seeking development bank financ- 
ing primarily to incur an obligation in 
local instead of foreign currency. There 
may be a reluctance likewise to lend to 
firms which can raise funds by selling 
shares locally but prefer to borrow in 
order to preserve the existing pattern of 
ownership and control. Assuming an 
appropriate capital structure, in a con- 
sortium or joint venture arrangement, 
as a general rule the foreign exchange 
costs have been borne by the U.S. part- 
ner with the local currency costs 
financed by its local counterpart. 


Loans in Foreign Exchange 


If a U.S. firm borrows in local cur- 
rency from a development bank, it will 
repay its obligation in that local cur- 
rency. A U.S. firm which needs foreign 
exchange might use the proceeds of its 
bank loan to buy foreign exchange at 
the going rate from either the market 
or the exchange authorities; it repay- 
ment obligations to the bank would re- 
main in local currency. 
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The banks which have borrowed 
abroad directly and have foreign ex- 
change obligations. to repay are con- 
fronted with an exchange risk problem. 
Unless it has been able to make provi- 
sion with the host country’s government 
for passing on- the exchange risk, the 
development bank cannot prudently as- 
sume the risk of depreciation in the rate 
of exchange. If it did, a devaluation of 
any magnitude in the national currency 
could seriously impair its capital. The 
bank must protect itself by passing the 
risk on to the borrower, requiring that 
a loan in foreign exchange be repaid in 
foreign currency. In the case of deval- 
uation the physical assets will increase 
in value in terms of the local currency, 
and the cash flow generated from opera- 
tions is likely to increase sufficiently to 
cover increased service payments, in the 
absence of price controls. The bor- 
rower would lose out insofar as his cash 
assets are concerned. 


In effect this situation may be com- 
pared to that in which the borrower 
brings in foreign exchange. If the en- 
terprise had borrowed foreign exchange 
directly from abroad, it would have had 
to bear the risk. Moreover, if the gov- 
ernment should assume the risk, the 
borrower whose project had imported 
components would receive a subsidy. 
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Proportion of Capital Requirements 


Generally development banks are not 
prepared to invest more than the 
owners of the enterprise themselves are 
willing to put up. Thus, these banks 
normally finance no more than 50 per- 
cent of total capital requirements, al- 
though there are exceptions to this rule. 

Total capital requirements are not 
calculated in the same way by all banks. 
To some banks, 50 percent means half 
the capital requirements exclusive of 
working capital. Other banks include 
working capital under appropriate cir- 
cumstances. Most development banks, 
however, distinguish between perma- 
nent and temporary working capital re- 
quirements. They generally will lend 
to meet a firm’s long-term working 
capital requirements, but require that 
temporary working capital should be 
financed at short-term by local com- 
mercial banks. Where the scale of op- 
erations is being permanently enlarged, 
permanent working capital require- 
ments are generally considered to be as 
appropriate an object of long-term 
finance as the acquisition of fixed assets. 


Interest Policy 


Development banks ordinarily try to 
set their loan charges to cover adminis- 
trative expenses and the cost of bor- 
rowed funds, plus a margin for reserves 
and for profit to the share capital. Cer- 
tainly the bank’s interest charge to the 
borrower will be influenced by the riski- 
ness of the venture, the extent of re- 
search activities needed and technical 
assistance. In practice the basic arith- 
metic of lending rates has consisted of 





— 


Development banks and similar insti- 
tutions have been set up in most coun- 
tries. They are usually government 
agencies and, with some exceptions, 
have limited resources in relation to 
needs of business for long-term credits. 
More recently, a number of private in- 
vestment institutions have been or- 
ganized with assistance of foreign capi- 
tal and credits, thus adding to the sup- 
ply of investment funds. However, in 
general there still remains a shortage 
of long-term credits and equity capital 
for private enterprise in the develop- 
ing countries.—International Finance 
Corporation. Third Annual Report 
1958-59. 





adding two to three percentage points 
to the cost of money to the bank. How- 
ever, because these banks are able to 
obtain capital for relending at highly 
advantageous rates, their interest 
charges to the ultimate borrower are 
frequently below market rates in the 
country concerned, assuming that me- 
dium- and long-term capital is other- 


(See Relation, page S-14) 
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Sources of Private Capital for U.S. 





Investors Overseas 


Howard K. Babcock 


Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


for International Affairs 


yas report is designed to telescope for U.S. business the nature and 
extent of sources of private capital available for investment in 
those areas generally described as developing areas. 

We dismiss that context of oversea investment which pertains to 
direct investment in wholly owned enterprises abroad. The prime 
example is the U.S. industrial parent seeking to extend its control and 
management policy through its wholly owned subsidiary to exploit 


growth potentials within some existing market. 
lished U.S. base of operations here. 


We assume an estab- 
The parent goes abroad through 


its subsidiary for an indefinite period to expand markets, protect mar- 
kets, have better access to raw materials, exploit competitive advan- 


tages to increase profit margins. 


This direct investment is by far the largest source of U.S. private 


investment abroad. 


The attendant financing arrangements might 


entail not only direct dollar investment, but also the standard loans in 
local currencies available from private sources within the international 


money markets. 

We are concerned with developing 
areas and the financing of promotional 
ventures within those areas which are 
often characterized by conditions of 
political and economic instability. The 
monied investors who will financially 
undertake these situations do not start 
from any established U.S. industrial 
base, do not intend to maintain control 
for more than a few years, if they 
possess managerial control at all. An 
investment is made specifically for a 
projected rate of return from each over- 
seas venture entered into, since the in- 
direct gains, such as those that the 
corporate industrial investors may ac- 
quire, are not relevant to these groups. 


Portfolio Investors 


Of direct concern are the money or 
portfolio investors which include the in- 
vestment banking companies, the in- 
vestment trusts (mutual funds) whose 
shares are widely held and the institu- 
tional investors which include insurance 
companies and pension funds, etc. In 
the foreign field their cardinal motiva- 
tion is to make a profit on a basis not 
available to them at home. These have 
an availability of liquid capital, access 
to even further capital, a keen propen- 
sity to evaluate a particular risk, and 
a definite desire to retain some liquidity 
—that is, not to stay in the investment 
indefinitely. Portfolio investors may 
operate by underwriting or by private 
“loan placement” among the institu- 
tional investors. They may also pur- 
chase foreign securities retaining them 
for current income and/or capital gain. 
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The managers of these companies are 
familiar with a wide variety of financ- 
ing practices and are in close contact 
with the major sources of capital, the 
institutional investors. Portfolio in- 
vestors have been a major instrument 
in the United States for the mobiliza- 
tion of capital for a wide variety of in- 
dustries primarily in Canada and in 
Western Europe. Being responsible for 
the funds at the disposal of their clients, 
they naturally have preferred largely 
purchases of listed securities having 
prior records of performance, able to be 
analyzed and which are readily mar- 
ketable. This does not imply that secu- 
rities of the “blue-chip” industries are 
exclusive, only that generally the en- 
treprenuerial function in assisting to 
launch wholly new and untried ventures 
has not been the major part of their 
activities. 

There is evidence of some progress, 
however. One example is the efforts 
of Lazard Freres & Co. New York 
which acted as a financial intermediary 
for the World Bank (IBRD) in the 
Guinea Fria project. There Olin 
Mathieson and Pechiney (French alu- 
minum) among others were provided 
funds in an intricate arrangement by 
Lazard Freres through the latter’s pri- 
vate loan placement with various insti- 
tutional investors in the United States. 

More frequent have been the con- 
sortium arrangements in which U.S. in- 
stitutional investors and commercial 
banks (possibly in conjunction with 
foreign banks too) have participated 


with the World Bank (IBRD) through 
the financing efforts of the investment 
company. For an extractive manganese 
venture in Comilog, Gabon (former 
French Protectorate), for the U.S. Steel 
corporation and French associates, 
Lazard Freres, arranged the private 
sale of maturities representing at least 
half of the $35 million IBRD loan. 
Morgan Stanley of New York and 
Lazard Freres, ‘acting as financial 
agents for a French borrower, placed 
part of an IBRD loan to French groups 
for the $25 million Algerian Sopeg 
pipeline project. 

Granted the latter arrangement does 
not pertain to capital mobilization for 
a U.S. investor, but it is an example of 
the necessary private mobilization ef- 
forts by the U.S. investment commu- 
nity. Likewise, because of private bank 
participation efforts U.S. lending agen- 
cies also have been able to reduce their 
part of the financing of a particular 
project by making loans on terms which 
reduce the risk of parallel private loans 
to the same borrower. 

In the case of long-term development 
loans U.S. Government participation 
can be reduced by requiring the bor- 
rower to issue serial notes, the early 
maturities of which can be taken by 
private banks. These notes would have 
the intangible but significant protection 
of being part of an issue which also 
constitutes an obligation to the U.S. 
Government. Such U.S. private invest- 
ment activity contributes directly to 
development stimulation by “freeing 
up” some portion of international and 
U.S. lending agency capital which can 
be used elsewhere for productive ven- 
tures in developing areas. 


Investment Trust Group 
NOTHER group of portfolio inves- 
tors is the investment trust or mu- 
tual fund. The fact that one fund’s 
assets may be located within the United 
States or located outside the United 
States has made a world of difference 
insofar as the amount of private capital 
that has been made available for U.S. 
investors who have desired to undertake 
ventures abroad, 

There is no tax obstacle which has re- 
strained individual U.S. investors from 
investing in foreign enterprise directly. 
The foreign tax credit provisions of 
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U.S. tax law tend to counteract the 
double taxation of income received from 
abroad. As a practical matter, it has 
usually been only the wealthy who have 
bought foreign securities with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Canadian securities 
which are frequently held by American 
investors 

At present, regulated U.S. invest- 
ment companies, with growing assets of 
about $7 or $8 billion representing the 
savings of thousands of small investors, 
constitute the most logical source of 
funds for oversea equity investments. 
Since 1938 U.S. investment companies 
(regulated investment companies) have 
been exempt from Federal tax on their 
income and long-term capital gains to 
the extent that such income and gains 
have been promptly distributed to the 
fund’s shareholders. By treating these 
regulated investment companies as 
mere conduits under the tax law, thou- 
sands of small shareholders have been 
induced to invest their funds. (Share- 
holders’ savings invested in these funds 
generate capital for loan and under- 
writing activity by the fund itself.) 
This conduit theory has been effective 
for investments in domestic and, to some 
extent, Canadian securities, but there 
has been little success in other invest- 
ments outside those areas. The right 
to treat foreign taxes withheld as credit 
against the U.S. tax is rarely of value 
to the regulated investment company, 
‘because the conduit facility encourages 
prompt distribution of gains -to the 
fund’s shareholders to obviate U.S. 
taxes. Thus ordinarily no U.S. tax 
exists against which the investment 
company can credit foreign taxes. 

Accordingly, U.S. regulated investment 
companies, receiving no benefit from 
the foreign tax credit, have not been 
suitable vehicles for foreign investment. 
Only a few specialized investment com- 
panies have been formed as U.S. cor- 
porations and these have invested in 
Canada where the withholding tax is 
only 15 percent and, therefore, perhaps 
the loss of the foreign tax credit has 
been of limited significance. Recently 
most of the companies formed to in- 
vest abroad are being incorporated out- 
side of the U.S. and are not subject to 
U.S. tax laws. 


Investment Trusts Outside U.S. 


On the other hand, those investment 
trusts which have seemed to demon- 
strate more activity in generating cap- 
ital for U.S. investors overseas have 
been those which have been set up out- 
side the United States, not subject to 
U.S. tax laws, and whose assets are also 
outside this country. Some of these 
have focused on Canadian, Western 
European, and Latin American invest- 
ment opportunities. 

For those investment trusts which 
have concentrated on Latin America, at 
the outset of their operations the assets 
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of the funds were found to be far less 
liquid than in Canada or Europe be- 
cause of the limited capacity of local 
capital markets. Many new mutual 
funds with diversified portfolios have 
been springing up in recent years in a 
number of Latin American countries 
which show every sign of increasing in 
number as vehicles for small and me- 
dium-sized U.S. investors desiring to 
invest abroad. These have been in- 
creasingly effective in generating capi- 
tal in various countries for interested 
U.S. investors. 


The Deltee Corporation—Deltec Corp. 
of Panama, with offices in New York, 
owns a group of Latin American com- 
panies engaged in investment and mer- 
chant banking having as its main 
objective the development of capital 
markets in Brazil, Argentina, Vene- 
zuela, Panama, and Peru. This objective 
is furthered by two functions. First, the 
local companies underwrite and distrib- 
ute issues of local securities. Deltec 
through private placement arranges 
and conducts trading markets in these 
securities which it issues and sells pub- 
licly (along with its 2 billion cruzeiro 
annual trading activity in the principal 
securities listed on the Brazilian ex- 
changes). Second, the Deltec Corp. 
makes short- and medium-term dollar 
loans for multifarious ventures in a 
number of Latin American countries, 
which are subsequently subdivided and 
privately placed with investors in the 
world’s capital centers. Deltec S.A., a 
Brazilian investment bank subsidiary, 
administers and distributes the shares 
of four diversified investment trusts, 
Valeria I, II, III, and IV managed for 
cash yield and longterm capital gain. 

Crescinco—IBEC—Crescinco, the 2- 
billion cruzeiro mutual fund adminis- 
tered by International Basic Economy 
Corp. (IBEC) in Brazil, utilizes the 
proceeds of its fund’s participating cer- 
tificates not only in the stock of leading 
Brazilian companies, but also assists in 
the financing of new industries thus 
availing potential U.S. investors of 
local capital. IBEC has _ instituted 
similar funds in Argentina, Chile, and 
Colombia. 

Examples of investment companies 
and investment trusts, both U.S. and 
foreign-based which operate in Latin 
America are: 

Colonial Trust, Caracas, Venezuela; 
Crescinco, IBEC, New York; Deltec 
Corporation, New York; Fomento, Pan- 
ama; International Investors, Inc., New 
York; International Fund, Inc., (Wood, 
Struthers & Co., New York) Panama; 
International Resources Fund, Inc., Los 
Angeles; Interamerican Capital Corp. 
(Time, Inc., Pennroad Co., S.A., Gold 
& Platinum Co.) Panama; Inverdica, 
Caracas, Venezuela; South American 
Gold & Platinum Co., New York; United 
International Fund, Ltd., New York. 
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Change in a foreign country’s ex- 
change rates is a risk of sizable propor- 
tions against which protection may be 
difficult or impossible to obtai... An 
investor may be faced with the pv. ‘- 
bility that exchange controls will pre- 
vent, at least for a time and perhaps 
indefinitely, repatriation to the United 
States of realized earnings from the 
foreign venture. 


Borrowing Local Currency 


RIEFLY let us inquire into the at- 
traction for borrowing local cur- 
rency when an investor contemplates an 
overseas investment project. By doing 
so he circumvents the risk of loss by 
devaluation of the local currency 
against the U.S. dollar. Assume the 
Brazilian cruzeiro has an exchange 
value of 200 cruzeiros to the dollar. As- 
sume a $1-million investment is made 
in Brazil by remitting $1 million from 
the United States. In effect, 200 million 
cruzeiros are purchased in Brazil and 
invested. If the cruzeiro’s value in re- 
lation to the dollar drops to 240, then 
the value of the original 200 million 
cruzeiros in Brazil has been reduced to 
$833,333. Therefore the capital loss 
would be $166,666. 

If the investor had borrowed 200 mil- 
lion cruzeiros from Brazilian sources 
and that currency had depreciated to 
240 cruzeiros to the dollar, the loan 
could be repaid by remitting only $833,- 
333. Therefore the liability in dollars 
has been reduced from $1 million to 
$833,333. The same reduction in lia- 
bility is tantamount to a profit. A 
saving has resulted to the extent of 
$166,666 by virtue of a loan in local 
currency. By remitting dollars a capi- 
tal loss of $166,666 resulted; by local 
borrowing a reduction in liability to 
the extent of $166,666 resulted. 

The element of attraction of inves- 
tors for these oversea funds can be 
fairly well understood. In addition to 
private local sources of capital—indi- 
viduals, banks and institutions and in- 
stitutional funds—the U.S. investor 
should not overlook the financial mech- 
anisms of Eximbank Cooley Funds 
and foreign development banks. 

Indirect advantages may accrue to 
the U.S. investor in the event of utiliz- 
ing local capital. He may have adorned 
his cap with a preferential feather in 
the somewhat sensitive areas of li- 
cense procurement, customs duties, judi- 
cial proceedings, exchange availability, 
taxes, and the local press. There may 
be eventual marketing implications in- 
volving product recognition or enhanced 
competitive position. How about the 
area of future financing needs? Would 
there not be quicker public acceptance 
of the secondary offering or new flota- 
tion? Easier distribution? It also is 
worth noting that loans in foreign cur- 
rencies sometimes may be predicated on 
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the raising of local matching funds, 
which at times, may be only possible 
through some form of public sale of 
shares. 


Dollar Swaps 


For the U.S. investor who uses dollars 
and not local currency, U.S. commercial 
banks can facilitate the availability of 
local-currency working capital by ar- 
ranging dollar swaps with a foreign 
bank. A dollar swap involves the U.S. 
bank’s exchanging U.S. dollars (spot) 
for an equivalent amount of foreign 
currency, provided it is possible to con- 
clude a future-exchange contract where- 
by the same or some other foreign bank 
will agree:to give back dollars at a fixed 
future date against surrender of the 
foreign currency at an agreed exchange 
rate. The difference between the spot 
and future rates, plus_ incidental 
charges, will be the interest cost to the 
U.S. bank’s client for borrowing the 
local currency until it must be repaid 
under the future-exchange contract. 

It is of importance to note that sev- 
eral U.S. based corporations are directly 
involved in financing activities for 
operations abroad. Some of the more 
important ones and their activities are 
listed below. 


Edge Act Corporations 


Venture capital has also been avail- 
able to U.S. investors through “Edge 
Act” Corporations which are usually 
wholly-owned subsidiaries of certain 
U.S. commercial banks. Established 
under Sec. #25(a) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, these bank companies pro- 
vide medium- and long-term funds usu- 
ally for industrial-type projects outside 
the United States which are beyond the 
traditional scope or legal power of U.S. 
commercial banks. 

Edge Act banks now operating in the 
investment field have approximately $28 
million in capital and that should in- 
crease. These are: Bank of America, 
New York; Bankers International Fi- 
nancing Co., Inc., New York; Chase In- 
ternational Investment Corp., New 
York; Chemical International Finance 
Ltd., New York; Morgan Guaranty In- 
ternational Investment Corp., New 
York; Philadelphia International In- 
vestment Corp., Philadelphia. 

The Edge Act bank is a good example 
of the approach to venture capital fi- 
nancing which emphasizes the process 
by which the new enterprise is con- 
ceived, embryonically nourished and 
then born as a result of the organiza- 
tional, promotional, technical and finan- 
cial collaboration of U.S. and foreign 
partners. It is the capability of under- 
taking and managing this process, 
rather than merely provision of capital, 
that is the marrow of the matter. 

The Edge Act bank will usually seek 
at least one other money partner with 
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whom to share the risks and compare 
judgments. If a project requires sev- 
eral million dollars, a money group 
might be organized at the junior level— 
where the risks are greatest. The ven- 
ture itself may require considerakly 
more capital. Chances are that requests 
might be made for senior participation, 
in the form of debt, to be provided by 
some international lending agency like 
the International Finance Corporation 
(IFC) or a foreign development bank 
(both of whom would have the right to 
convert to an equity position). 


The Edge Act bank (as any other 
venture capital investor) will usually 
prefer a project that saves or creates 
foreign exchange. In one instance the 
Chase International Investment Corp. 
was negotiating in Nigeria for the con- 
struction of a cotton textile mill. Cotton 
cloth was the largest single import item 
in that country. The Chase Corp. con- 
vinced the local authorities that the 
establishment of a textile mill would 
help to conserve foreign exchange as 
well as reduce the cost of cotton gar- 
ments to the people when produced by a 
local mill. Those projects which can 
save or create foreign exchange usually 
obtain favorable treatment from the 
various regulatory authorities in the 
host country. 


The Edge Act bank usually will not 
seek voting control of an enterprise, but 
it does, however, seek appropriate ar- 
rangements with other shareholders to 
protect its interests. It may request 
the right to name one or more directors. 


These banks (or any investment com- 
pany for that matter) are not equipped 
to render technical assistance. Since 
adequate management is usually lacking 
in a developing country, the investment 
company has to insist on management 
responsibility being in the hands of an 
experienced corporate “know-how” 
partner who will be charged with day- 
to-day management including financial 
control and reporting. 

The Edge Act bank’s actual invest- 
ment may take the form of medium- 
term unsecured loans at fixed interest. 
However, interest usually will be sup- 
plemented by additional rewards such 
as the right to receive bonus shares, to 
subscribe to equity, warrants or a com- 
bination of such inducements. In addi- 
tion, the bank may use other techniques 
such as the right of first refusal among 
shareholders, retention of voting shares 
by certain investors until preagreed re- 
sults have been achieved or the debt por- 
tion repaid, firm purchase and sale 
agreements for its shares and provision 
for transfer of control upon occurrence 
of agreed events. 

The bank generally prefers regular 
amortization of the debt portion of its 
investments and an assured market for 
its equity shares through prior agree- 


ments with its partners or through pub- 
lic exchanges. 


HESE Edge Act corporations simi- 

larly desire to retain some liquidity 
and will not remain in a venture perma- 
nently but will tend to revolve their 
portfclio to diversify their risks. This 
is a business objective of any venture 
capital investor so as to be involved in a 
variety of projects which are in various 
geographical locations. The Chase In- 
ternational Investment Corp., wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank of New York, has participated 
in the Willys-Overland project in 
Brazil, a textile mill in Nigeria, a sub- 
sidiary of Squibb in Brazil (division of 
Olin Mathieson) a hotel in Liberia and 
the recapitalization of the IMDBI De- 
velopment Bank of Iran which was a 
consortium arrangement consisting of 
the IBRD, DLF, Lazard Freres, and 16 
other western partners. 


Some important activities other than 
direct investment in which the Edge 
Act group participates are arranging 
long-term finanging from U.S. Govern- 
ment lending agencies and development 
institutions in the U.S. and other coun- 
tries, or arranging for independent 
feasibility and market surveys by U.S. 
and foreign companies. 


IBEC—IBEC was set up by the 
Rockefeller brothers in 1947 with an 
initial capital of $12 million. It now 
has a capital of about $14 million and 
total assets of approximately $80 mil- 
lion. IBEC’s purpose has been to fur- 
nish capital along with technical and 
organizational skills to commercial 
projects, mainly in ‘lesser developed 
countries. Its investments are in milk, 
cattle, food distribution and services, 
manufacturing, housing and real estate, 
agricultural products and services, de- 
velopment companies and finance. 


There has been a steady growth of 
American and European industrial 
clients, all interested in expanding 
operations outside their traditional 
borders. Negotiations are conducted on 
their behalf to secure new sources of 
supply, explore market possibilities, 
establish associations with oversea part- 
ners, generate local investment capital 
and finance new production facilities. 
Development projects are now under- 
way in many parts of the world and 
deal with such products as malleable 
iron castings, pharmaceuticals, house- 
hold appliances, automobile, farm equip- 
ment and machinery for the beverage 
industry. 

Among recent investments by IBEC 
which fit well into its approach to the 
field of oversea industrial development 
were those made in the development 
banks IMDBI of Iran, IFC of Thailand, 
PICIC of Pakistan (on whose board 
IBEC represents American sharehold- 
ers) and the Middle East Industria! 
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Development Projects Corporation, 
MIDEC, which seeks to promote indus- 
trial ventures to be financed by local 
capital and utilizing Western technical 
knowledge and minority capital. In 
January 1960, IBEC increased its share- 
holdings in MIDEC and assumed man- 
agement responsibility. 

Indeed the investing base upon which 
IBEC is building has been a reflection 
of the fact that the need for capital for 
oversea industrial development has been 
so great that the efforts of one company 
alone could produce only limited results. 
IBEC’s present structure and widening 
affiliations make possible a large num- 
ber of combinations from which may 
be assembled an organization tailored 
to fit the needs of a specific project. 
IBEC will join with an American or 
foreign firm. A project may originate 
with businessmen in a developing coun- 
try who turn to IBEC for financial and 
technical assistance. 


As it has done since its beginnings in 
Latin America, IBEC encourages par- 
ticipation by local investors of the coun- 
tries involved. IBEC is intent upon 
discovering new investment fields by 
virtue of its own market and feasibility 
studies and then to bring interested 
parties together, assisting them in fi- 
nance as well as offering investment 
advice for a fee or share in the profits. 


Transoceanic-AOFC, Ltd. — Another 
significant development in international 
finance has been the agreement reached 
late in 1959 for the consolidation of 
American Overseas Finance Co. with 
Transoceanic Development Corp., Ltd. 
A majority of the stock in the con- 
solidated company, Transoceanic- 
AOFC, Ltd., is held by American 
Overseas Investing Co., of which IBEC 
and C.I.T. Financial Corp., New York, 
are controlling stockholders. 


The consolidation, effective in Jan- 
uary 1960, represented an important 
step in the cooperation of United States, 
Canadian, and European interests to- 
ward providing capital and loans for 
foreign investment. Transoceanic- 
AOFC, Ltd., has capital and reserves in 
excess of $15 million. Together with 
serial notes and credit lines, this will 
provide resources of approximately $35 
million. The company’s activities will 
fall into three broad categories: Direct 
equity ownership in foreign companies, 
loans to new or expanding companies 
in connection with major development 
programs and purchase of notes issued 
by foreign importers of U.S. and Euro- 
pean capital equipment. 

Normally Transoceanic-AOFC pur- 
chases shares or debentures with con- 
vertible features directly from the ven- 
ture itself, the owner of the securities 
or the company underwriting the issue. 
Of considerable importance to Trans- 
oceanic-AOFC is the question of 





whether the securities offered have 
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either an existing or potential local or 
international market. 


In development financing tHe com- 
pany expects the proceed: of its devel- 
opment loans to be used primarily for 
the purchase of equipment and services 
outside the borrower’s country. Local 
costs of land acquisition, plant construc- 
tion, ete. are expected to be provided 
through equity and local borrowings. 
Fifty percent of the total cost of a de- 
velopment project, including working 
capital requirements for a_ suitable 
period to put the plant in full opera- 
tion, should be provided through direct 
equity investment or in the form of a 
subordinated loan. In the case of a 
new enterprise, Transoceanic-AOFC, 
similar to the Edge Act corporations, 
places considerable emphasis on having 
technical partners of recognized com- 
petence in the industry involved as it 
will not as a rule provide management. 
In addition, the participants must have 
a reputable position in and knowledge 
of the country where the new company 
is being established. Transoceanic will 
not finance feasibility studies. 


An Institutional Gap 


One problem which continually con- 
fronts the venture capital group as a 
whole is the problem of economics in any 
financial undertaking. These invest- 
ment companies have been sensitive to 
the contribution to be made by develop- 
ment projects in many areas which are 
below their minimum economic scale 
operations. One anomaly of the small 
project is that it is usually less well 
thought out, is not so capably spon- 
sored and takes as much, if not more, 
time to analyze, negotiate, and follow. 
The problem does not derive so much 
from financing of smaller projects, but 
in their origination, documentation and 
presentation to sources of finance. 
Hence it is often the case that these 
firms generally find it uneconomical to 
lend to or invest in a new foreign ven- 
ture (or the expansion of an existing 
enterprise) under a stipulated amount. 
This often has the consequence of leav- 
ing an “institutional gap.” 

Normally Chase International Invest- 
ment Co. expects its own investment 
participation to be in the vicinity of 
$700,000-$1,000,000; hence, the total 
project would require considerably 
more. To lend, Transoceanic-AOFC 
usually requires that the paid-in equity 
capital of the borrower be at least equal 
to the amount of debt proposed. There- 
fore the aggregate capital (equity and 
debt) for a $100,000 loan would be a 
minimum of $200,000 for the project 
to be of interest to this financing firm. 

New private projects in developing 
countries quite often require smaller 
capital in the $25,000-$200,000 range, 
and unless there are appropriate in- 
stitutions like development banks and 








local host institutions to take up the 
slack, many of these will go unfinanced. 
It is perhaps in this field that further 
inquiry might be made into the Straus 
Report recommendations pertaining to 
the means of special tax and financial 
incentives to interest the American fi- 
nancial comn.unity in organizing spe- 
cial International Development Invest- 
ment Companies (IDIC’s) for the spe- 
cific purpose of encouraging participa- 
tion in small productive ventures in the 
developing areas. 


Responsibility of Host Country 


Assuming the U.S. investor ap- 
proaches the foreign investment prob- 
lem with the best of intentions, it is 
still going to take a lot of inducements 
on the part of the developing nations 
and project sponsors to make capital 
move. The plain political reality of 
the matter is that no increase in pub- 
lic funds through international and 
U.S. sources is likely to come near 
matching the legitimate needs of these 
developing countries. In the long run 
these countries will have difficulty in 
obtaining even the minimum additional 
external resources they must have, un- 
less in addition to attracting public 
funds, they also succeed in attracting 
private foreign investment. 

There must be at the outset a realiza- 
tion of the fact that the world shortage 
of capital, which evidences itself in ris- 
ing interest rates, has forced a sharp 
measure of competition for that capital 
which is available for foreign invest- 
ment. As V. E. Rockhill of the Chase 
International Investment Co. has aptly 
put it: “The facts of life are that pri- 
vate capital will go where it is most 
wanted—that is, where the rewards are 
the most attractive. We hope that proj- 
ects abroad sponsored by U.S. interests 
will gain the support they need and 
that private U.S. capital will be a will- 
ing and welcome partner; that this 
partnership will help our own citizens 
and people in other lands reach their 
aspirations; and that, in the process, 
nations and individuals will prosper 
together in a more peaceful world.” 
For further inquiry please refer to the 
following source materials: Private 
United States Venture Capital for In- 
vestment in Newly Developing Coun- 
tries, 1958, by William Dale and 
Richard Bale, International Industrial 
Development Center, Stanford Research 
Institute, Menlo Park, Calif. 

Financing Foreign Operations—In- 
ternational Management __ Division, 
American Management Association, 
Inc., 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 

Additional information about invest- 
ment companies and investment banking 
firms may be obtained from the office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Affairs, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 
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specified reasons, provided those loans 
otherwise meet DLF’s normal criteria. 

Under this authority the DLF has 
already made two guaranties, one of 
the collectibility of a portion of the sub- 
loans made by an intermediate credit 
institution, the other of the collectibility 
of a loan made by two U.S. commercial 
banks to a private enterprise operating 
overseas. The DLF plans to expand its 
guaranty operations as a means of en- 
couraging U.S. private investment in 
less developed countries. 

As stated above, DLF seeks not merely 
to assist less developed countries, but to 
do so in ways that will reflect, reinforce, 
and use free enterprise, particularly U.S. 
free enterprise. 


40 Percent of Loans to Private Sector 


Forty percent of its loans by number, 
and 25 percent by amount, have been 
made directly to or for the benefit of 
the private sector. These include the 
loans to intermediate credit institutions 
mentioned above. Of the 157 total loans 
and guarantees approved for specific 
projects and programs through Sep- 
tember 30, 1960, 67 transactions are 
for the direct benefit and use of the 
private sector. In terms of value, these 
total $392 million, out of the $1,490 
million in over-all approvals as of that 
date. 

For example, DLF has financed 11 
separate private plants in the cement, 
chemical, pulp and paper, and sugar 
industries in seven different underde- 
veloped countries. In addition, loans 
have been made to such privately owned 
operations as a sawmill in Liberia, a 
vegetable cannery in Egypt, a glass- 
making plant in Taiwan, a building ma- 
terials factory in Korea, and a bag-mak- 
ing plant in Guatemala, to name only a 
few examples. 

Substantial though this aid has been, 
the DLF now looks forward to an ac- 
celerated effort in support of private 
enterprise. It is emerging as an im- 
portant catalyst in attracting U.S. and 
foreign capital into the less developed 
countries. In the months immediately 
ahead, the combination of $100 million 
of U.S. private capital with new DLF 
loans may be a conservative estimate. 
This figure may be compared with the 
1958 total of $59 million for all new 
U.S. private investment, other than oil, 
in all parts of the world outside Europe 
and the Western Hemisphere. 


Office of Private Enterprise 


DLF’s Office of Private Enterprise is 
now working on a multiple program to 
stimulate U.S. private investment in 
countries which need such encourage- 
ment. It is trying to alert the business 
community to the advantages of being 
in on the ground floor of the tremendous 
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economic upsurge that is taking place in 
the emerging nations. It works ac- 
tively with business representatives on 
specific proposals. It seeks to foster 
the development of private-enterprise 
systems in developing countries, both 
with direct loan assistance and by fa- 
cilitating relationships between enter- 
prises in those countries and in our own. 

At present, it is actively working on 
several major projects being established 
according to a single general pattern 
which promises maximum returns both 
for the investors and the country con- 
cerned. The first step in this typical 
pattern is for U.S. equity to join with 
business interests in the country con- 
cerned to form a new joint enterprise, 
to which DLF may make a loan. The 
DLF then joins with private and other 
lending agencies to make a loan in both 
dollars and local currencies to this new 
entity, with the DLF potentially guar- 
anteeing repayment of private borrow- 
ings. The new corporation meanwhile 
obtains guarantees from ICA against 
non-convertibility, expropriation, and 
war risks. Finally, the U.S. ownership 
enters into a management contract with 
the new corporation providing for broad 
training of local employees and officials. 

In accordance with this pattern, the 
DLF is now considering a proposal to 
join with a group of important U.S. 
private firms in establishing a multi- 
hundred-million-dollar steel mill in a 
developing country. This mill will make 
a major contribution to economic devel- 
opment in a country which has been 
receiving U.S. aid. 


The DLF may also participate soon - 


in several large fertilizer plants to be 
established in the private sector in 
India, with the cooperation of U.S. 
private capital and know-how organ- 
ized under the same pattern. These 
plants are vitally needed to help in- 
crease India’s food-producing capacity. 


DLF is also prepared to participate 
in financing an important power project 
needed to establish an aluminum indus- 
try in Ghana. It is studying similar 
consortium arrangements dealing with 
important resources in other developing 
nations. All these proposals will result 
in major U.S. private investment in de- 
veloping nations—investments which in 
most cases could not take place without 
DLF assistance. 

In these ways, and in any others that 
it may devise or may be suggested to it, 
the DLF wants to use its powers and 
authorities to help U.S. private enter- 
prise extend the network of our free- 
enterprise system into crucial areas 
overseas. It would like to see U.S. pri- 
vate enterprise more actively seek out 
opportunities for joint enterprise in 
underdeveloped nations. 

While the DLF means to play its 
utmost part in organizing and carrying 
out development activities in partner- 


ship with private enterprise, it does not 
believe such partnership should be of 
the kind in which the Government 
agency forms the program and private 
enterprise supports it. It believes that 
overseas, as at home, Government exists 
to serve enterprise, rather than the 
other way around. The volume of 
work that needs to be done in the de- 
veloping nations is so great and public 
financing agencies can do no more than 
meet the most immediate and strategic 
needs. They can best use their re- 
sources by allocating them so as to 
provide maximum encouragement and 
support to free private enterprise, but 
it is up to private enterprise to take 
the initiative. 





Relation .. . 
(Continued from page S-9) 
wise available at any price. 

There may be externally determined 
limits beyond which a bank’s charge 
may not go. In many countries there 
is a legal ceiling on interest rates. 
Loan charges tend to be highest in in- 
flationary economies where market in- 
terest rates are also highest. 

While bank charters usually authorize 
unsecured loans, it is general practice 
to try to obtain the maximum security 
by the conventional means. The exist- 
ence of the power of foreclosure may 
serve to reinforce the bank’s influence 
over policies of an industrial venture 
in difficulties. 

The amount of security demanded 
sometimes depends upon the nature of 








For Additional Information.—Source 
materials in this area include Develop- 
ment Banks by William Diamond, Johns 
Hopkins Press 1957; Problems and 
Practices of Development Banks by 
Shirley Boskey, Johns Hopkins Press 
1959; Development of Private Industry 
Through Public Aid by J. K. Allen, 
Office of Industrial Resources. ICA, 
1959; Small Industry Development Or- 
ganizations by D. R. Liggett, Free 
Press 1959. 


-s 
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the borrower. Government projects are 
required to put up less security than 
private borrowers and companies with 
widespread share ownership less than 
closely-held corporations. There are 
also differences in the types of assets 
acceptable as security. 

In view of the practical limitations of 
mortgages on fixed assets located out- 
side an established industrial center, 
some banks prefer some other types of 
security such as personal guarantees or 
liens on movables. Book values gen- 
erally are used involving assets offered 
as security. Where the firm is new, 
these tend to be equal to actual costs. 
In the case of established firms, fixed 
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assets are taken at their depreciated 
book value rather than current market 
value. 

A development bank may be set up to 
cover several different fields of long- 
term investment or to specialize in one 
or more. The more recently created 
banks have had a narrower scope to 
start with, being usually limited by 
their statutes to a single sector. Sev- 
eral development banks have been 
created in some countries, each devoted 
to a particular field. 

Technical assistance has proved so 
valuable an aid to industry that devel- 
opment banks generally offer assistance 
of one kind or another. In support of 
the bank’s financing, there is no more 
appropriate assistance than giving 
management advice on budgeting, ac- 
counting, financial structure, borrow- 
ing, handling of funds, depreciation, 
taxation, leases, wage and salary poli- 
cies, pricing, reserves and dividends, 
etc. Most of these are not the subject 
of formal technical aid, but since they 
are so vital to private enterprise, many 
banks make important contributions in 
these matters. 

Other forms of management assist- 
ence might be needed by new enter- 
prises, including help on organization 
structure, production, marketing and 
labor relations. But when agencies other 
than the development bank are engaged 
in these fields of technical assistance, 
the bank may not need its own staff of 
technical management advisors. 

Banks have found that many projects, 
particularly those sponsored by smaller 
investing firms, require a great amount 
of work before they can be considered 
for financing. They are therefore often 
forced to consider how far they should 
go in helping to prepare proposals. 
Even with limited staff and resources, 
banks can usually afford to do some- 
thing along these lines. 

Some development banks are assist- 
ing the growth of capital markets. As 
local investors begin to take an interest 
in new ventures, the bank’s underwrit- 
ing and distributing function can be- 
come highly beneficial in financing new 
enterprises and perhaps equally valu- 
able in developing an investment market 
for the securities of seasoned establish- 
ments which need capital for expansion 
or improvements. 

Portfolio sales, on the other hand, 
represent both the culmination and the 
beginning of a cycle of activities in 
which the bank participates, as a devel- 
oper first of securities and later of mar- 
kets for these securities once they have 
become seasoned. These sales provide a 
means for the banks gradually to dis- 
pose of enterprises which they them- 
selves have established. Sales may be 
made from time to time, gradually re- 
ducing the bank’s interest to a minority, 
and in the end the whole venture may 
come to be privately owned. 
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Burmese Official Tours U.S.A. 
To Discuss Capital Investment 


CSARMAN Chan Tha of the Investment Committee of the Union 
of Burma is touring the United States this month on a three-fold 


mission aimed at: 


@ Reviewing Burma’s Investment Act and Rules with an eye to- 
wards changes acquired to attract private American capital invest- 


ment. 


@ Discussing the possibility of American investment in particular 
industries which Burma desires to establish or expand. 


@ Observing American industrial and mining operations. 


U Chan Tha, who is also Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to the Ministry of Na- 
tional Planning will be available for 
consultation in the following cities: 

New York, November 7, 8, 17, 18; 
Chicago, November 21-23; and Los An- 
geles, November 25-29. He will also 
attend the National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention in New York, November 14-16. 

Appointments may be made through 
the Consulate-General of Burma, 888 
Madison Avenue, New York, or through 
Department of Commerce Field Offices 
in the host cities. 

The particular industries for which 
the Burmese Government is hoping to 
immediately obtain private foreign in- 
vestment are cotton spinning and weav- 
ing; deep-sea fishing; fertilizer manu- 
facture; glass manufacture; pulp and 
paper manufacture; seafood process- 
ing; and tire manufacture. The chem- 
icals industry is also being accorded 
high priority, especially for the pro- 
duction of magnesia, carbon dioxide, 
caustic soda, ammonia, sulfuric acid, 
hydrochloric acid, and nitric acid. 

In the minerals field, Burma is anx- 
ious to attract investment for the 
mining of: Antimony; bauxite; chro- 
mium; coal, (coke and byproducts) ; 
and columbite. 

Other industries for which foreign 
investment will be considered are: 
Agricultural tools; electrical batteries; 
dairy products manufacture; edible oil 
extraction and refining; electrical goods 
manufacture; fiber board; hardboard; 
light steel products manufacture; ma- 
chine tools; motorcar assembly; the 
manufacture of paints, varnish and 
enamels; sawmilling; shipbuilding; the 
manufacture of small tools, screws and 
bolts; structural steel fabrication; 
sugar refining; and veneer and plywood. 

Burma’s decision to place greater re- 
liance on private foreign investment 
was underscored by the adoption of the 
Union of Burma Investment Act, 1960 
and the Investment Rules, 1960 by the 
previous “caretaker” Government of 
General Ne Win. Until recently, how- 
ever, the only approved foreign invest- 
ment was a soap factory established 
as a joint venture between the Govern- 





ment of Burma and Unilever Ltd. of 
Great Britain. 

Since the assumption of office by the 
Union Party Government in April 
1960, there has been an even more 
positive indication toward encouraging 
private foreign investment. For ex- 
ample, the Minister for Finance and 
Revenue and National Planning, Tha- 
kin Tin, has stated that the Burmese 
Government will not undertake any new 
industries under the new 4-year plan 
now being drafted but will encourage 
domestic businessmen and private for- 
eign investors to establish and expand 
the industries needed in Burma. As 
evidence of its increased receptivity to 
foreign collaboration, the Burmese 
Cabinet recently approved the applica- 
tion of a California company for a 
petroleum exploration permit. 


Favorable Foreign Exchange 


In appraising foreign investment 
possibilities in Burma, a country with 
a population of 20 million, it may be 
noted its foreign exchange position is 
currently favorable. Burma’s external 
resources are, of course, largely de- 
pendent on the country’s ability to 
market at favorable prices about 2 
million tons of rice a year. 

Some important problems which the 
Burmese Government has still to over- 
come are: The insurgency in border 
areas; the need to diversify exports; 
problems associated with the policy of 
“Burmanizing” trade; and the short- 
ages of trained administrative, man- 
agement, and technical skills. 

On the other hand, there are un- 
exploited mineral resources, abundant 
agricultural land, good manpower re- 
sources and many opportunities for 
indigenous light industry which can 
be developed through the introduction 
of the required capital and manage- 
ment and technical skills. Additional 
data concerning the climate for foreign 
investment in Burma and copies of the 
Burmese investment regulations are 
available from the Far Eastern Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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World Trade Information Service 


Three Series of Reports on Specific Countries 
Economic and marketing data—basic information on the general 


ECONOMIC REPORTS economy . . . current economic developments . . . transportation 
' business organization . . . investment laws and policies. 





Trading aids—import tariff system . . . licensing and exchange control: 
OPERATIONS REPORTS . . . Shipping documents, labeling, marking . . . food, pharmaceutical, 
patent, trademark regulations . . . living costs and conditions. 





Trade statistics for market research—monthly total U. S. export-import 


STATISTICAL REPORTS trade . . . U. S. trade with major countries or areas . . . foreign trade 
of individual countries . . . world trade reviews. 








@ THE WORLD TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE Is published in three parts by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Each 
report covers a specific subject in one country or area and is issued as prepared, with a yearly total of around 80 In 
Part 1, 120 In Part 2, and 50 In Part 3. Reports already published are available on a single copy basis for building 
up files of country material, and annual subscriptions will keep the files up to date. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


foreign, $11.00 


Please enter my subscription for the following { C) Part 2—Operations Reports. $6 @ year 
foreign, $ 8.50 


C) Part 3—Statistical Reports. $6 a year 


(C) Part 1—Economic Reports. $6 @ year rio $ 9.75 


Name................... Address 








Clty Zone... State 








Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C 
Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents 
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Opportunities . . . 
(Continued from page 12) 


porting distributor), 45 
Rotterdam. WTD 9/27/60. 


Marine Equipment 


Oosterkade, 


Norway 
For fishing boats and ships. Direct 
purchase and agency. Kyvik & Co., 


A/S (importing distributor, wholesaler, 
retailer), Haugesund. WTD 8/20/60. 


Musical Instruments 


Colombia 


Guitars, accordions, banjos, violins, 
high quality; also parts. Direct pur- 
chase and general agency for Antio- 
quia. Alfonso Vieco O.-Almacen de 
Musica (importing distributor), Calle 
53 (Ave. De Greiff) #52-A-40, Medel- 
lin. WTD 10/10/60. 


Packaging Machinery 
Norway 


Particularly for ice cream, marga- 
rine, and related products. Direct pur- 
chase and agency. Trygve Andersen 
A/S (manufacturer’s agent), 11 Karl 
XII’s Gate, Oslo. WTD 10/11/60. 
Pharmaceuticals 
Bolivia 

All types, especially the more recent 
wonder drugs. Direct purchase and 
agency. Corporacion Comercial Boli- 
viana S.A. (importing distributor, man- 
ufacturer’s agent, commission mer- 
chant), Av. Mariscal Santa Cruz, Edi- 


ficio del Club de La Paz, Casilla 778 
and 1870, La Paz. WTD 9/29/60. 


Plastic Materials 


Finland 


Preferably granulates, polypropylene, 
polyethylene, polyvinyl chloride. Oy 
Amerim Ab (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), Et. Rantatie 
14, Helsinki. WTD 9/27/60. 


Sporting Goods 


New Zealand 


Fishing rod blanks, solid and tubular 
fiberglass. R. J. Bain & Co. Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer fish- 
ing rods and camping equipment), 261 
St. Asaph St., Christchurch. WTD 
10/10/60. 


Yarns 


Colombia 


Nylon and rayon, type is processed 
by textile mills. Direct purchase and 
general agency for all or part of Colom- 
bia. Jairo Restrepo d’Aleman (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent 
handling raw materials), Edificio Cia. 
Colombiana de Seguros 610, Medellin. 
WTD 9/30/60. 
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Exclusive distributorship 
wanted only if specified. 


Aerosols 
Denmark 


All type preparations and 
service. Firm interested in contacting 
U.S. manufacturers of all kinds of 
products dispensed by Aerosol, as well 
as parts of Aerosol dispensers, and is 
prepared to negotiate licensing agree- 
ments between U.S. and Danish manu- 
facturers in this line. B. H. Scholten 
(manufacturer’s agent), 11 Webers- 
gade, Copenhagen 9. WTD 2/10/60. 


Aircraft & Supplies 
New Zealand 


General Aviation, Ltd. (manufactur- 
er’s agent), Kings Chambers, Willeston 
St., Wellington. WTD 7/19/60. 


Automotive Equipment 
Southern Rhodesia 


Motor accessories and garage equip- 
ment on consignment or agency basis. 
Hendry & Jelley, Pvt., Ltd. (importing 
distributor), P.O. Box 3477, Salisbury. 
WTD 10/11/60. 


Chemicals 
Italy 


Industrial. C. E. Giulini & Co. (im- 
porting distributor), 1 Via Fratelli 
Gabba, Milan. WTD 6/17/60. 


Switzerland 


Phenolic resins, in bulk shipments. 
Van Baerle & Cie. A.G. (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer’s agent), 21 
Schutzenmattstrasse, Munchenstein, Ba- 
selland. WTD 9/30/60. 


Chemical Products 
Venezuela 


For use by laundries and drycleaning 
establishments, including spot removers, 
dyes, special detergents, solvents. Pro- 
Lava, A. Martinez Clemente (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
Edificio Rosetta, Avenida Ciudad Uni- 
versitaria, Aptdo. 4495, Los Chaguara- 
mos, Caracas. WTD 9/21/60. 


Aerosol 


Cosmetics 
British Guiana 

Including deodorants and toilet requi- 
sites, inexpensive brands. I. M. Comp- 
ton Assanah & Co. (commission mer- 
chant), 232 Middle & Camp Sts., 
Georgetown. WTD 5/19/60. 


Electrical Equipment 


England 


Flashing lamps for road barricades, 
to be transistorized for long-operating 
life on small batteries, about 1,500 hrs., 
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with flash rate of between 50 and 80 
per min., double-sided lenses required 
of 5-8 in. diameter. Would be required 
initially in shipments of 50 to 100. 
William R. Selwood, Ltd. (plant engi- 
neers), Bournemouth Rd., Chandlers 
Ford, Hampshire. WTD 9/30/60. 


Foodstuffs . 
British Guiana 


Including oats in 160-lb. bags, flour 
for baking purposes in 100-lb. bags, 
shelled or unshelled peas in bags, and 
pickled meats in barrels. British 
Guiana Distributors (manufacturer’s 
agent), 209 Charlotte St., Georgetown. 
WTD 5/16/60. 


South Africa, Union of 

1/S coated sulfate folding boxboard 
for cigarette packages. Millstream (in- 
dent agent), P.O. Box 3284, 224 Cape 
Times Bldg., St. George’s St., Cape 
Town. WTD 10/11/60. 


General Merchandise 


Southern Rhodesia 


Rhodesian Drug Houses, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer’s agent, distributor), P.O. Box 
379, Salisbury. WTD 10/11/60. 








WTD Reports for Sale 
To U.S. Firms 


Information on private foreign 
firms or individuals mentioned in 
the World Trade Leads and In- 
vestment Opportunities depart- 
ments of Foreign Commerce 
Weekly is available to U.S. busi- 
nessmen through World Trade 
Directory (WTD) reports. 

WTD reports include such in- 
formation as type of organization, 
sales territory, lines of goods 
handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales volume, 
trade and financial reputation. 

These reports are available to 
qualified U.S. firms—or will be 
prepared on request—through the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., for $1 each. 
The reports also may be obtained 
through the Department’s Field 
Offices. 

Each request should specify the 
name and address of the firm or 
individual on which a WTD re- 
port is sought. If information on 
a particular firm is not on file in 
Washington, it will be requested 
from U.S. representatives abroad. 
To minimize delay, businessmen 
may authorize telegraphic request 
and reply, for which the Depart- 
ment of State will bill them direct. 
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Industrial Supplies 
Venezuela 


Solvents, lubricants, belting, cutting 
tools, ete., for industrial use. Equipos 
y Productos Industriales C.A., Epica 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), Edificio Mares, Avenida Prin- 
cipal Bella Vista, Caracas. WTD 9/21/ 
60. 


Laundry, Drycleaning Equipment 
Venezuela 


Accessories and utensils. Pro-Lava, 
A. Martinez Clemente (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), Edifi- 
cio Rosetta, Avenida Ciudad Universi- 
taria, Los Chaguaramos, Aptdo. 4495, 
Caracas. WTD 9/21/60. 


Metal Products 


Australia 


Steel sections, hexagons or octagons 
with 3, 3% and 4 in. sides, in black or 
bright steel, to specification SAE 1020. 
Firm estimates usage at about 20 long 
tons a yr. Wants price and availability 
of such sections, and minimum quantity 
required for a rolling to specification. 
Also anxious to contact U.S. companies 
willing to produce these sections in 
quantities required. Perkins Steel & 
Engineering, Pty., Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler, sales agent selling engines, 
heavy equipment, and steel), 16 Parra- 
matta Rd., Lidcombe, Sydney. WTD 
10/12/60. 


Austria 


Monel and copper-chromium scrap. 
Metallurga Gesellschaft m.b.H. (manu- 
facturer, exporter electrolytic chro- 
mium), 31 Lindenstrasse, Reutte/Tyrol. 
WTD 10/10/60. 


Ghana 


Mild steel for building purposes, in- 
cluding rods, bars, tubes, wire and wire 
mesh, commercial standard up to 500 
tons, from U.S. manufacturers. Paul 
Egli (manufacturer’s representative), 
Box 2221, Accra. WTD 4/14/60. 


Italy 


Nonferrous metals and scrap. C. E. 
Giulini & Co. (importing distributor), 


Via Fratelli Gabba 1, Milan. WTD 6/ 
17/60. 
Technical supplies, such as _ steel 


spring wire, steel band saw blades, steel 
circular saw blades, camel’s hair and 
leather belting for industrial purposes. 
Agency also sought for tin ingots and 
alloys, antimony (metal), arsenic 
(metallic), scrap iron, scrap cast iron, 


aluminum, aluminum alloys, section 
irons, steel plates, sheets, ingots, 
blooms, and sheet bars. Frank G. A. 


Minuto (broker, sales agent), 5/9 sc. 
d., Via Aspromonte, Genoa. WTD 10/ 
13/60. 
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SHAPE Wants To Purchase 
Supply of Linoleum 


Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers 
Europe (SHAPE) invites bids until 
November 21 for supply and delivery 
in January of linoleum as follows: 

Heavy duty, green, 3 millimeters 
thick, 2 meters wide, 3,000 square 
meters; heavy duty, brown, 3 milli- 
meters thick, 2 meters wide, 1,500 
square meters. 

Copy of bid document, No. 3-61, is- 
sued by Headquarters Command, Pur- 
chase and Contracting Office, SHAPE, 
Paris, France, is available from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPP PPE IEE IIE IIINGS 


Ores 
New Zealand 


Cryolite. Buckley & Young, Ltd. (im- 
porter, manufacturer’s agent, distribu- 
tor), P.O. Box 5641, Auckland. WTD 
9/23/59. 


Paper 
South Africa, Union of 


1/S machine coated chromo paper for 
manufacture of labels. Millstream, 
Pty., Ltd. (indent agent),. 224 Cape 
Times Bldg., St. George’s St., P.O. Box 
3284 Cape Town. WTD 10/11/60. 


Pharmaceuticals 
Norway 


Synthetic vitamins, A and E. Ingolf 
Wesenberg & Co. (manufacturer’s 
agent), Oslo Havnelager, Oslo. WTD 
8/25/60. 


Southern Rhodesia 


All kinds. Rhodesian Drug Houses, 
Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent, distribu- 
tor), P.O. Box 379, Salisbury. WTD 
10/11/60. 


Venezuela 


For use in veterinary medicine, as 
well as general products, especially 
popular patent medicines. Drocosca 
C.A. (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer, manufacturer’s agent), Centro 
Comercial Bompland, Calle Bompland, 
Colinas de Bello Monte, Aptdo. 6466, 
Caracas. WTD 9/19/60. 


Plastic Materials 
New Zealand 

For women’s handbags, etc. E. B. 
McCrea, Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent, 
commission merchant), 250 Wakefield 
St., Wellington. WTD 10/4/60. 
Textiles 
Netherlands 


Agency desired on exclusive basis for 
piece goods of cotton, rayon, and man- 


/ 


made fiber (polyester) for readymade 
clothing industry. Particularly inter- 
ested in nylon piece goods for raincoats. 
J. Blocq, Bzn. (manufacturer’s agent), 
77 Orionlaan, Hilversum. WTD 10/10 
60. 


South Africa, Union of 


Direct representation desired on be- 
half of U.S. manufacturers of dress 
goods, shirtings, underwear fabrics for 
women, woollen and synthetic piece 
goods for 2-piece suits and sport jackets 
for men, children’s dresses for day and 
party wear, madeup novelty garments 
for sale on indent basis. C. R. Ridge, 
Pty., Ltd. (indent agent), Hans Strij- 
dom Ave., Foreshore, Cape Town. WTD 
10/6/60. 


Tractors 
Malaya 

About 10-15 hp., weighing approxi- 
mately 1 ton, wheel and/or tracklaying 
type. K. C. Dat & Co. (importer, 


wholesaler, retailer), 4 Old Market Sq., 
Kuala Lumpur. WTD 9/8/60. 


Wearing Apparel 
Netherlands 

Shirts, collars, socks, etc., for men. 
Hand-Tex Agentuurhandel (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 81 Rembrandtlaan, Voor- 
burg. WTD 8/4/60. 





LEADS FOR IMPORTERS 








Commodities are offered direct 
unless otherwise specified. 


Children’s Furniture 
Netherlands 


Beds, chests of drawers, gymnastic 
apparatus, high quality. Direct or 
through agents. B. J. Kreeftenberg & 
Zoon (manufacturer), 33 Spoorstraat, 
Varsseveld. Pamphlets.* WTD 9/29/60. 


Foodstuffs 
Costa Rica 


Plantain chips, approximately 50,000 
bags a mo. In attractive % Ib. alu- 
minum foil bags, 36 to a carton. Firm 
wants to develop an export market in 
Houston, New Orleans, and Miami. 
Scott Bowman, Ltda. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler), Aptdo. 4141, San Jose. 
Sample of bags.* WTD 9/22/60. 


Machinery 
New Zealand 


Automatic, self-propelled, continuous 
curb mixing and laying machine. Firm 
interested in promoting manufacture 
and sale in the United States. Machine 
bears U.S. patent valid for 17 yr. Ker)- 
maker, Ltd., (manufacturer), P.O. Box 
181, Taihape, New Zealand. Descrip- 
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tive brochures and photographs.* WTD 
10/7/60. 


Mahogany Ware 
Haiti 

Ash trays, salad bowls, forks and 
spoons, ete. Direct or through agents. 
Charles Mathurin (manufacturer’s 
agent), 85 rue du Centre, Port-au- 
Prince. WTD 9/16/59. 


‘Marble 


Turkey 


In blocks and sheets. Fahrettin Irdel 
Mermer Ticaret ve Imalati (manufac- 
turer, export merchant), Sisli, Kagi- 
thane Derebasi 89, Istanbul. Samples.* 
WTD 10/9/60. 


Wearing Apparel 
Ceylon 


Men’s shirts, white, pastel, striped; 
dress and sports, arrow-type with at- 
tached collar, single or double cuff, in 
cotton poplin or spun rayon, imported 
from Toyo Spinning Co., Ltd., Japan. 
Direct or through agents. Ceylon Dia 
Shirts Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), 1 
Union Place, Colombo 2. WTD 8/22/60. 


Germany 


Ladies’ and teenager’s dresses of 
wool, cotton, staple fiber, and Trevira 
or Dralon synthetic fibers, medium- 
priced quality. Direct or through 
agents. Joline Johannes Otto K. G. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 224 Hanauer 
Landstrasse, Frankfort/Main. Cata- 
logs.* WTD 10/10/60. 

Philippines 

Hand-sewn gloves with embroideries 
of nylon and wool. . Firm wishes to 
locate U.S. firm that will supply raw 
materials for gloves, ship material to 
Manila, and take finished gloves in 
return. Isaacs Trading (manufacturer 
and. exporter), 1638 Felix Huertas, 
Manila. Samples.* WTD 10/13/60. 





FOREIGN VISITORS 











Australia 


Emery Angles, representing E. W. 
Angles, Pty., Ltd., 155 Blues Point Rd., 
North Sydney. Interested in direct pur- 
chase of men’s and ladies’ casual ap- 
parel, including shoes, knitted outer- 
wear, and shirts, and hats, as well as 
agency for dress materials and casual 
wear fabrics. Scheduled to arrive sec- 
ond half of November via New York 
for 4-week visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Mike Boehm, .3525 Brookhill St., La 
Crescenta, Calif.; and Australian Con- 
Sulate General, 636 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 


Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco. 








November 7, 1960 


C. K. Macdonald, representing C. K. 
Macdonald, Pty., Ltd., 65 York St., 
Sydney. Interested in obtaining agen- 
cies and importing directly advertising 
items of all varieties, costume jewelry, 
and gift items, and seeks technical infor- 
mation on these products. Was sched- 
uled to arrive October 28 via San Fran- 
cisco for 3- to 4-week visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Australian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 153 Kearney St., San Francisco, 
Calif. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, New York, and Chicago, and 
other cities as required. 


Burma 


Baird Helfrich, representing self, 
160-164 Phayre St., Rangoon. Inter- 
ested in U.S. investment for Mawchi 
Mines and a plywood factory at Moul- 
mein. Scheduled to arrive early No- 
vember via New York for 1-month visit. 
U.S. address: c/o William King, Jr., 
942 Tower Rd., Winnetka, Ill. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Washington, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. 


Chile 


Roberto Alonso Boudat, representing 
Kenrick Imagri S.A.C., Alameda 1796, 
Santiago. Interested in agricultural 
and industrial machinery, machine tools, 
railroad equipment, and seeds. Was 
scheduled to arrive October 26 via 
Miami for 2-month visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Roosevelt Hotel, Madison Ave. & 
45th St., New York, N.Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Denver, and San 
Francisco. 


England 


R. Lindemann, representing P. 
Frankenstein & Sons (Manchester), 
Ltd., Victoria Rubber Works, Newton 
Heath, Manchester 10. Interested in 
weatherproof garments, ‘leather coats 
and jackets, and special waterproof 
products; interested in Government con- 


tracts. Was scheduled to arrive Octo- 
ber 19 via New York for 2- 3-week 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Plymouth 


Manufacturing Co., 500 Harrison Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, Washington, and possibly Chi- 
cago. 


Germany 
Th. Dueppe, representing self, 33 
Neckarstrasse, Essen. Interested in 


visiting door operation and radio control 
manufacturers and desires to buy this 
equipment in the U.S. Was scheduled 
to arrive October 25 via New York for 
2-week visit. U.S. address: c/o Cou- 
tinho Caro & Co., Inc., 50 E. 42d St., 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York 
and other cities. 


India 
Sookumal Ghose, representing Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, Pvt. Ltd. Ananda 


Chatterjee Lane, Calcutta 3. Interested 
in obtaining articles and advertising for 
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Bids Invited for Iran 
Cold Storage Plant 


Bids are invited by the Munic- 
ipality of Shirag, Shiraz, Iran, for 
design, supply, and erection of a 
complete 5,000-ton cold storage 
plant, the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce has reported. The plant is 
to have facilities to process 40,000 
sheep and 2,400 cattle. A power- 
plant and all necessary equipment 
is included in the project. 

Payments are to be made as fol- 
lows: One-third at time contract is 
signed; one-third when shipping 
documents are presented; and one- 
third in installments within a 2- 
year period. Proposals’ should 
reach the Municipality about De- 
cember 15, accompanied by a pre- 
liminary deposit (bank guarantee) 
amounting to 5 percent of the total 
contract. 

Copy of bid notice is available 
from BFC’s Trade Development 
Division, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 


PAPAPPPPPPPPPPPFPAAAIAAEAAIA 


a special U.S. supplement to be pub- 
lished in 1961. Firm is one’ of Cal- 
cutta’s leading. English language news- 
papers. Seeks introductions to firms 
known to be interested in business in 


India. Was scheduled to arrive Novem- 
ber 1 via San Francisco for 2-week 
visit. U.S. address: c/o St. Francis 


Hotel, Powell & Geary Sts., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; and David Ballard, Cir- 
culation Director, Time-Life Interna- 
tional, Rockefeller Center, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, New York, Boston, and Wash- 
ington. 

P. D. Sondhi, representing Indian 
Arts & Crafts Syndicate, 2666 Balli- 
maran, Delhi 6. Interested in con- 
tacting prospective U.S. importers of 
Indian handicraft, woolen carpets, cot- 
ton and silk handloom fabrics, and 
brocades. Scheduled to arrive about 
3d week of November via New York for 
6-month visit. U.S. address: c/o R. M. 
Williams, 415 Sylvania Ave., Glenside, 
Pa. Itinerary: Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Miami, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Seattle, and Washington D.C. 
Japan 

Kyoichi Hirose, president, represent- 
ing Kurake Spinning Co., Ltd., 20 Mina- 
mihon-machi 4-chome, Higashi Ku, 
Osaka. Interested in study of cotton 
and wool spinning industry and men’s 
and women’s readymade clothing indus- 
try. Also desires to study latest devel- 

(See Visitors, page 17) 








INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Salt Industry Planned 
In Republic of Togo 


Production of salt by solar evapora- 
tion of sea water is contemplated in 
the Republic of Togo by Societe des 
Salins du Togo. The firm seeks capital 
investment of about $41,000. 

The proposed project reportedly in- 
volves pumping water from the ocean 
to the company’s leased site, 2 kilo- 
meters from the coast near the city of 
Anecho, where it would be exposed to 
the sun in a series of large basins. The 
water would evaporate as it passed 
from basin to basin until only pure salt 
would remain. The firm expects to pro- 
duce about 4,000 tons in the first year 
of operation and increase production 
as demand arises. Expanded produc- 
tion will include exports to Niger and 
Dahomey. 

Successful production of salt by the 
solar process requires a special com- 
bination of climate and soil which; ac- 
cording to the firm, is found only in 
Togo and Ghana. The company claims 
that its site fully meets these require- 
ments. The existing market for sale in 
Togo is reportedly limited to amounts 
‘needed for human consumption, now 
supplied by imports from Spain, Sene- 
gal, Portugal, and Italy, plus small 
amounts from Ghana and France. 

In return for the investment sought, 
the U.S. investor is offered a substan- 
tial share of ownership in the enter- 
prise, share in profits, or management 





U.S. License for Children’s 
Furniture Sought in Hague 


Firma B. J. Kreeftenberg & Zoon, a 
Netherlands manufacturer of children’s 
furniture, such as beds, chests of draw- 
ers, playpens, and gymnastic appara- 
tus, seeks U.S. rights for production 
in the Netherlands of similar wooden 
items. 

The plant, located in an industrial 
district near the German border, is 
said to be small but prosperous. Its 
products are sold throughout the Neth- 
erlands, Western Europe, and the Near 
East. Kreeftenberg would like to im- 
prove and expand its activities and for 
this purpose wants U.S. designs and 
manufacturing methods. 

Interested firms are invited to address 
inquiries to W. Ch. Schul, of CIMCO, 
127 Bezuidenhoutsweg, P.O. Box 1119, 
The Hague, Netherlands. This firm is 
a management consultant agency rep- 
resenting Kreeftenberg & Zoon. 
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participation. 
to negotiation. 

A report on the project submitted 
by the firm is available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Interested firms also are invited 
to correspond either with E. G. Bruce, 
President, or E. A. Lawson, Technical 
Director, Societe des Salins du Togo, 
56 Avenue des Allies, Lome, Togo. 


Full agreement is open 





Br. Columbia Market 
For Glass Industry 


Opportunities for private U.S. invest- 
ment and the potentials for industrial 
development of the glass industry in 
British Columbia are outlined in a 
brochure entitled “Glass and Glass 
Products Industry Study of British 
Columbia,” prepared by the Provincial 
Department of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Victoria, B.C. 

No pressed, blown, or drawn glass 
is now manufactured in this Province, 
according to the publication, although 
the necessary raw materials are avail- 
able. The logical market for a glass 
plant in British Columbia reportedly 
would include all of western Canada and 
the Pacific Northwest states. No flat 
glass is produced in the Pacific North- 
west, according to the brochure. Can- 
ada imports roughly 40 percent of her 
consumption of glass and glass prod- 
ucts, principally from the United States. 

The report estimates that the annual 
value of new bottles, jars, and other 
glass containers in British Columbia is 
about Can$4 million; a minimum of 
10,073,000 square feet of flat glass is 
consumed annually in British Columbia; 
and the western Canadian market for 
flat glass is 26.5 million square feet 
annually. If the U.S. west coast mar- 
ket were added, the potential market 
reportedly would be much greater. 

One copy of the report is available 
on loan from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





Japan... 
(Continued from page 3) 


in July and then rose by 1.4 percent 
in August. Food prices were up 2.5 
percent in August, reflecting the sharp 
rise in price of pork and the seasonal 
increase in the prices of fresh vege- 
tables, fish, and eggs. The sharp rise 
in the consumer price index led to 
Government efforts to assure the public 
that necessary steps would be taken to 
stabilize prices—U.S. Embassy. 


Belgian Steelwork Firm 
Proposes Joint Venture 


Usines de Braine le Comte S.A., a 
Belgian manufacturer of bridges, struc- 
tural steelwork, roofs, tanks, containers, 
welded pipe, material handling equip- 
ment, locomotives, locomotive tenders, 
switches, and crossings, wishes to ex- 
pand and diversify activities to inc’ -de 
production under license of structural 
work for sale throughout the Common 
Market. 


The firm will consider a joint venture 
enterprise or a licensing or working 
agreement. Although U.S. capital is 
not sought, U.S. participation would be 
considered. A full agreement would be 
open to negotiation. 


This long established firm maintains 
its plant at Braine-le-Comte, approxi- 
mately 30 kilometers from Brussels, on 
an area of about 10 acres. It is said 
to be easily accessible to all forms. of 
transportation. Monthly production 
capacity is estimated at 500 tons of 
structural steelwork, 4. to 5 railroad 
passenger cars, and 50 to 80 railroad 
freight cars. A, force of 500 is main- 
tained. ‘Present facilities are said to 
be adequate for the proposed expanded 
activities. 

Interested firms are invited to write 
directly to Maurice Lejeune, c/o Usines 
de Braine-le-Comte, S.A., 22 rue des 
Freres Dulait, Braine-le-Comte, Bel- 
gium. 





Factory and Industrial 
Site for Sale in France 


Industrial property of Moise & Cie 
is offered for sale to a U.S. firm inter- 
ested in establishing manufacturing 
operations in France. 

The property is located at Barr, 20 
miles from Strasbourg, in a _ good 
trained worker area and across from 
the railroad station, on the highway, 
with railroad siding. There are big 
halls for warehousing. It reportedly 
covers 5 acres, half buildings and half 
industrial grounds for expansion. The 
complete plant is said to be equipped 
with electrical and modern steam-boiler 
installations. 

The factory is available immediately 
and can be used for the chemical or 
metal industries or for heavy or light 
equipment. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Moise & Cie, 4 Place Brant, 
Strasbourg, France. 
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Indian Firm Plans 
To Make Electrodes 


U.S. collaboration, in the form of 
capital, machinery, and technical as- 
sistance, for establishment and opera- 
tion of a plant in Madras State for the 
manufacture of M.S. are welding elec- 
trodes is sought by the Union Engineer- 
ing Co., Kerala State, India. 

The proposed plant is expected to 
have an annual production capacity of 
40 million running feet of M.S. are 
welding electrodes in the initial stages, 
working on a single-shift basis. Sub- 
sequent expansion would include special 
electrodes. A force of 100 is to be em- 
ployed at the start of production. 

Joint venture participation with a 
U.S. firm in the electrode industry is 
particularly desired for the purpose of 
providing technical assistance, training 
of personnel, and capital to cover for- 
eign exchange requirements for procure- 
ment of machinery, which reportedly 
would not exceed $105,000 and would 
include driving motors and other elec- 
trical equipment. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with the Union Engineering Co., 
Main Road, Quilon, Kerala State, India. 





Fisheries Know-How 
Wanted in U.A.R. 


U.S. collaboration to develop the fish- 
ing industry in the United Arab Re- 
public is sought by Fuad Hedien, a Port 
Said businessman. 

Technical know-how is sought in 
developing oyster, scallop, and turtle 
fishing in the Red Sea, mainly the area 
of Hurghada, south of the entrance to 
the Gulf of Suez. There are said to be 
about 34 small islands at Hurghada 
which reportedly offer great possibilities 
for fisheries development. Collabora- 
tion with a U.S. fishing firm to supply 
technical know-how and in marketing 
the catch in the United States partic- 
ularly is desired. 

Also proposed in the foreseeable fu- 
ture, in cooperation with the U.S. in- 
vestor, is establishment of a deep-freez- 
ing plant to prepare the catch for ex- 
port. A small refrigeration plant is 
said to be in existence at Hurghada. 

Interested U.S. firms are invited to 
correspond with Fuad Hedien, 7 El 
Forat Street, Port Said, U.A.R. 





The Netherlands Commodity Board 
for Grains on September 28 increased 
the import monopoly levy on barley 
from 7 to 8 guilders per 100 kilos (40.4 
cents to 46.2 cents per bushel), the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 


November 7, 1960 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPEPEPEPPAIIEAAS 


Spanish Abrasives Firm 
Seeks Capital 


Abrasivos Laurak, S.L., Spanish 
producer of crude abrasives for the 
manufacture of grinding wheels, 
seeks financial and technical as- 
sistance to expand production ac- 
tivities. A joint venture arrange- 
ment is proposed. 

The company, organized in 1942, 
sells to manufacturers of grinding 
wheels, cutlery, forks and spoons, 
hardware, locks, and other finished 
metal products. 

Interested firms are invited to 
correspond directly with Abrasivos 
Laurak, S.L.,-7 General Mola, 
Arechavaleta, Guipuzcoa, Spain. 


PAPAPPPPPPPPPP PPPS PPA A IAEA 


Visitors ... 

(Continued from page 15) 
opments in electronics, particularly 
semiconductors, and seeks technical in- 
formation on polypropellene. Was 
scheduled to arrive latter part of Octo- 
ber or early November via San Fran- 
cisco for 60- to 90-day visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Mitsubishi Trading Co. at 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y., or at 
Sanson Street, San Francisco, 4, Calif. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and 
Washington, D.C. 

Kisaburo Mitsuhashi, chief Research 
Section, Hiroshima Glass Industry Co., 
Ltd., 1109 Minamisenda-machi, Hiro- 
shima. Intetested in survey of bottle 
manufacturing and bottlemaking ma- 
chinery industry with a view toward 
purchasing machinery. Was scheduled 
to arrive November 4 via San Fran- 
cisco for 2-week visit. U.S. address: 
None given. Itinerary: San Francisco; 
Seattle; Chicago; Anderson and Shelby- 
ville, Ind.; Toledo, and New York. 


Netherlands 


A. P. Poolander, representing Van 
Eyle & Ruygers N.V., 1 Achterklooster, 
Rotterdam. Interested in obtaining ex- 
clusive agencies of U.S. firms in the 
field of metalworking tools and ma- 
chines, measuring tools, material han- 
dling equipment, etc. Scheduled to ar- 
rive November 7 via New York for 2- 
week visit. U.S. address: c/o Ridge Tool 
Co., Elyria, Ohio. Itinerary: New 
York, Elyria, New Haven, and Cleve- 
land. 


New Zealand 


George H. Boyce, representing G. 
Boyce & Son, Ltd., 137-149 Great North 
Rd., Auckland. Interested in manufac- 
ture and design of tubular steel fabrica- 
tion, brass foundry. Was scheduled to 
arrive October 21 via Honolulu for visit 
until November 11 and again from 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Mining Partnership 
Offered in Sudan 


U.S. private capital investment, 
under a partnership arrangement, for 
exploration and exploitation of mining 
concessions in the Sudan, particularly 
the Eastern Province, is sought by East- 
ern Sudan Prospecting & Mining Co., 
P.O. Box No. 133, Omdurman, Sudan. 

The concessions reportedly contain 
promising reserves of iron (magnetite, 
hematite, limonite), copper, chromite, 
manganese, lead, zinc, tin, wolfram, 
asbestos, mica, kaolin, magnesite, sel- 
enite, baryta, coal, and lignite. The 
Sudanese firm also holds quarry leases 
for quartz and selenite. The U.S. in- 
vestor is invited to send technicians to 
inspect the area. 

The firm claims it has applied for 
prospecting license for exploration in 
the Northern Province. This area re- 
portedly has reserves of muscovite, man- 
ganese, copper, graphite, and lignite. 

Additional information is available 
from the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., or from Michel Econo- 
mou, 4 Sharia Fahmy, Bab-el-Louk, 
Cairo, U.A.R. 





December 15 to January 15, 1961. 
U.S. address: Hotel Sheraton-Atlantic, 
Broadway & 34th St., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: Honolulu, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and New York. 


Scotland 


Mrs. George F. Reid, M.B.E., repre- 
senting Reid Home Industries, 24 Drum- 
mond Pl., Edinburgh 3. Interested in 
introducing the Industries soft toys to 
exclusive shops dealing with high grade 
imported goods. Was scheduled to ar- 
rive November 6 via New York for 3- 
to 4-week visit. U.S. address: c/o Earle 
H. Houghtaling, Jr., Walden, N.Y., 
November 6-9, and 4720 Los Felix Blvd., 
Los Angeles 27, Calif., November 10-30. 


Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Miami, Dallas, New Orleans, Los 


Angeles, and San Francisco. 
Tunisia 

Mokhtar Maamer, representing So- 
ciete d’Exploitation des Etablissements 
Aissa Maamer, 5 rue d’Egypte, Tunis. 
Interested in canmaking machinery, 
rubber tire machinery, and machinery 
for manufacturing of wooden boxes for 
citrus fruit export. Wishes to visit 
factories prior to deciding upon ma- 
chinery to be purchased. Was sched- 
uled to arrive November 5 via New York 
for 45-day visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Consulate General of Tunisia, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N.Y.  Itiner- 
ary: None given. 
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Two-Year Agreement on Air Fares 
Negotiated at IATA Conferences 


HE scheduled airlines have completed negotiations for agreements 
on international air fares and rates for most routes for a period of 2 
years. Such agreements previously have been valid only for 12 months. 
These negotiations were completed at the Traffic Conferences of the 
International Air Transport Association (IATA), just ended at 


Cannes, France. 


An IATA announcement said principal features of 


the fares pattern proposed for government approval include substan- 
tial reductions in lower class fares across the north and central Pacific 
and between North and South America. 


Excursion Discounts Planned 


New excursion and family fare dis- 
counts, and special low rates for par- 
ties traveling together, also will be in- 
troduced on several routes to promote 
greater tourist traffic, particularly in 
the off-season. 

On the cargo front, worldwide rates 
were revalidated at existing levels pend- 
ing a special IATA Conference, begin- 
ning January 23, 1961, which will dis- 
cuss new approaches to cargo rating in 
order to encourage greater bulk traffic 
over the North Atlantic, European, and 
related routes. 

If governments agree, the Cannes res- 
olutions, for the most part, are sched- 
uled to become effective next December 
1 or April 1 until March 31, 1963. 
Carriers will be able to request specific 
changes at the end of 12 months if 
there is a material change in circum- 
stances. 

The 2-year agreement is hailed as a 
major step towards greater stability in 
the industry and a sign that the end of 
the revolutionary transition from pro- 
pellers to jets is nearing, the announce- 
ment said. 

Political developments in some areas 
and the normal stresses of a dynamic 
trade may not make it possible to elim- 
inate the 1961 conference entirely 
and certainly no onus will attach to 
any carrier asking for new discussions 
a year from now. 

But the new scheme should consider- 
ably compress the sessions, reduce their 
cost and effect substantial savings in 
tariff publications and sales procedures, 
the announcement said. 

The conferences maintained the es- 
tablished industry policy of basing 
fares on the jets and permitting a dif- 
ferential in price or conditions of serv- 
ice for propeller aircraft on long hauls. 
Conditions of service in high- and low- 
fare classes remain unchanged, except 
that North Atlantic economy class 
passengers will in future be served hot 
meals. 

Also agreed was an experimental 
elaboration of industry fares tables by 
electronics data processing machines, to 
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be done by IATA on behalf of member 
airlines. Liberalized rules for round 
trip air-sea journeys were adopted 
which will make these combined trips 
more attractive. 


New Rates Summarized 

A brief area-by-area summary of the 
Cannes fares and rates follows: 

A new economy class service will be 
offered over the northern and central 
Pacific at fares 14 percent below ex- 
isting tourist fares beginning December 
1. Thus the lowest year-round fare 
between the United States west coast 
and Tokyo will drop to $435 on jets and 
$405 in propeller aircraft. 

First class fares will go up slightly 
to $700 one-way on the jets with propel- 

(See Rates, page 19) 





Israeli Shipping Company 
Orders 22,000-Ton Liner 


TEL AVIV—A transatlantic pas- 
senger liner worth $14 million was or- 
dered recently by the Zim Israel Navi- 
gation Company from the Atlantique 
shipyard in France. 

Letters of intent which have been ex- 
changed provide for construction of a 
modern 22,000-ton ship to carry 1,100 
passengers, including 200 first-class and 
900 tourist-class passengers. 

The vessel will be used to carry pas- 
sengers on the New York-Haifa route, 
and on cruises during the winter 
months. 

It will have three swimming pools, a 
vapor bath, two dining halls accom- 
modating between them 700 passengers 
at one sitting, bars, reading rooms, 
smoking rooms, a theater, cinema, a 
ballroom, and church facilities. 

The Israeli Government will own 80 
percent of the ship, Zim, 20 percent. 
Construction will take about 30 months. 

The letters of intent are subject to the 
approval of both governments involved. 
The order will be made final when de- 
tailed designs have been worked out and 
approved.—U.S. Embassy. 








World Bank Assists 
Mexican Road Work 


Development of 13 of Mexico’s more 
important roads will be assisted by a 
World Bank loan of $25 million. The 
loan will finance the foreign exchange 
cost of the building and improvement. 

The roads, having a total length of 
approximately 2,000 miles in central! 
and southern Mexico, are part of a 
5-year program being undertaken by 
the Mexican Government to develop the 
Federal Highway System. 

Nacional Financiera, §.A., an agency 
through which the Government borrows 
abroad, received the loan. The work 
to be financed is the responsibility of 
the Federal Highway Administration 
of the Ministry of Public Works. 

Rapid growth of the Mexican econ- 
omy has required a large expansion of 
the country’s transport systems, par- 
ticularly of the road network. Mexico 
has carried out successive road improve- 
ment programs and today the country 
has about 28,000 miles of asphalt and 
gravel highways. 

Further expansion and improvement 
is, however, essential. The number of 
vehicles and the consumption of gaso- 
line have more than doubled in the past 
10 years and many roads are no longer 
adequate for the volume of traffic they 
have to carry. 

Furthermore, because of the size of 
the country and the difficult mountain- 
ous terrain, many areas are still rela- 
tively isolated; road communication 
between important industrial and com- 
mercial centers is circuitous and slow 
and some potentially rich agricultural 
areas are not readily accessible. 

To help overcome these deficiencies in 
the road system, the Government is 
carrying out, over the period 1960-64, 
a program to construct. or reconstruct 
about 8,900 miles of highways. Th: 
roads for which the Bank’s loan was 
made are part of this program. 

Total cost of these roads is estimated 
at the equivalent of $68.6 million. The 
Bank loan will cover the foreign ex 
change cost of the projects, and th 
Mexican Government will finance the 
local currency costs. By far the larg- 
est part of the work will be done b) 
contractors selected on the basis of com- 
petitive bidding open to local and for 
eign firms. 





Egyptian cotton exports in the 1959- 
60 season (August-July) totaled 1,837,- 
000 bales (500 pounds gross), the For- 
eign Agricultural Service reports. 

This was 33 percent above the 1,380,- 
000 bales exported in the previous sea- 
son, and the highest since 1933-34 when 
1,867,000 bales were exported. 
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Amsterdam-U.S. East Coast 


Freight Service Reopened 


AMSTERDAM.—A new direct bi- 
weekly freight service between here and 
the U.S. east coast was inaugurated on 
October 21 when the SS Lista of the 
Norwegian Cosmopolitan Line left New 
York for this city. 

The ship is scheduled to sail via Ant- 
werp and Le Havre and Rouen, arriving 
in Amsterdam on November 10. 

On October 29 the first sailing from 
Amsterdam by the SS Egda was sched- 
uled to take place, via Antwerp and Le 
Havre, arriving in New York on No- 
vember 15. After New York the ship 
will call at Hampton Roads (Norfolk 
and Newport News) on November 20, 
Baltimore, November 22, and Philadel- 
phia, November 24. 

After calling at those ports the 
vessel will return to New York, arriv- 
ing on November 28. 

With the inauguration of this service 
Amsterdam again will have a regular 
direct connection with U.S. east coast 
ports. 

The last such freight connection was 
severed when the Holland-America Line 
decided to call only at Rotterdam and to 
leave Amsterdam out of its sailing 
schedule. 

Since that time the lack of a direct 
connection with the U.S. east coast 
created a serious handicap for Amster- 
dam, since all freight to be shipped 
from Amsterdam to New York had to 
be transported first to either Rotterdam, 


Antwerp, Le Havre, or’ Bremen by 
barges and then transferred to ocean- 
going vessels. 

The ships will have limited passenger 
accommodations for from 10 to 12 
persons. The Cosmopolitan Line is 
represented in Amsterdam by the 
Stoomvaart Maatschappij “Nederland” 
(“Nederland” Steamship Company).— 
U.S. Consulate General. 





DLF To Loan $3 Million 
For Nigerian Rails Project 


The Development Loan Fund has ap- 
proved a U.S. Government loan of $3 
million to the Nigerian Railway Cor- 
poration to finance procurement in the 
United States of equipment and mate- 
rials needed for relaying 77 miles of 
rail and 27 miles of steel ties in the 
Eastern Division of the Corporation. 

Details of the loan, to be guaranteed 
by the Government of the Federation of 
Nigeria, remain to be negotiated. 

The segment of railway line involved 
extends between Enugu and Makurdi. 
The work will be carried out by the 
Engineering Department of the Cor- 
poration, whose headquarters are at 
Ebute Metta, Lagos, Nigeria. 

In addition to steel ties and 70-pound 


_rail, items to be procured with the DLF 


funds include fishplates, fittings, and 
related equipment. 

This project is part of an over-all 
track relay program which will cost 
about $26 million and extend over 599 
miles of the Corporation’s system. 


TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 


Colombo Goods Surcharge 


Cut by Conference Lines 


COLOMBO.—The United Kingdom 
and Continent-Colombo Freight Confer- 
ence have announced a cut in the freight 
surcharges on all goods loaded on and 
after October 10 at U.K. and Continent 
ports for destination here. These ship- 
ments will now bear a surcharge of 7.5 
percent instead of 20 percent. 

A surcharge of 10 percent which was 
first imposed in 1957 because of port de- 
lays at Colombo was raised to 20 per- 
cent on February 2, 1959, and again to 
35 percent on September 1, 1959. 

A reduction to 20 percent was, how- 
ever, made on April 14, 1960, following 
improvements in the rate of cargo han- 
dling at Colombo and persistent Gov- 
ernment representations for complete 
removal of the surcharge. 

The Japan-Colombo Freight Agree- 
ment announced simultaneously a re- 
duction in the surcharge from 30 to 15 
shillings a ton on shipments loaded at 
Japanese ports for Colombo on and 
after November 1. 


This organization had first announced 
a surcharge of 40 shillings a ton in 
October 1958, which was later reduced 
to 30 shillings effective April 22, 1960. 

These cuts will cause a substantial 
reduction in the estimated 55 million 
rupees of foreign exchange that is being 
paid annually because of’ these sur- 
charges.—U.S. Embassy. 





Rates ... 
(Continued from page 18) 


ler aircraft taking either a $50 lower 
fare differential or offering more liberal 
seating accommodation at jet prices. 

Special group rates for parties of 35 
or more traveling together will cut 
northern and central Pacific fares a 
further 30 percent. They will be valid 
between September 1 and February 28 
eastbound and November 1 and Feb- 
ruary 28 westbound. Cargo rates will 
not change. 

Fares within Asia and Australasia 
were fully agreed upon with little 
alteration. 

A new fares table for the Western 
Hemisphere envisages reductions of as 
much as 35 percent in the lower-class 
fares for long hauls between North 
and South America with the New York- 
Buenos Aires round trip fare being 
reduced to $599 on jets and $538 on 
propeller aircraft from $934 and $878 
respectively. 

First-class fares would be increased 
up to 10 percent. 

New family fares, providing a third 
discount for each additional member of 


November 7, 1960 


the family group, will be offered be- 
tween Bermuda and the United States 
and Canada. 

Rates for a wide range of specific 
commodity shipments between Canada 
and Europe will be reduced effective 
next January 1. Additionally, new de- 
velopmental special commodity rates 
were agreed to encourage volume cargo 
between North American points and the 
Caribbean Islands. 

Other Western Hemisphere cargo 
rates will remain largely unchanged. 

North Atlantic fares will remain 
virtually unaltered but carriers on these 
routes will meet in the spring to assess 
results of the new low 17-day excursion 
fares which went into effect on October 
1, and to consider further excursion and 
group travel schemes. 

Fares between U.S. east coast and 
the Far East via the North Atlantic 
will be substantially reduced. 

On the mid-Atlantic route, on which 
economy fares at 16 percent reductions 
were introduced this month, there will 
be minor adjustments, but no significant 
changes. 

Special family fares will be intro- 
duced on the South Atlantic routes at 


a substantial discount of round-trip 
fares for each additional member of 
the family. 

Cargo rates over Atlantic routes will 
hold steady at present levels pending 
results of the January meeting. 

General fare levels on routes within 
Europe, Africa, and the Middle East, 
between these areas, and between Eu- 
rope and the Far East and Australasia 
will remain unchanged after the sub- 
stantial reductions effected over many 
of these routes earlier this year. 

However, the pattern of special crea- 
tive and inclusive tour fares designed 
to promote greater off-season tourist 
traffic will be further expanded and 
improved. 

Special holiday fares in Europe 
which had successful results this spring 
will be extended to the fall season. 

Additionally, special fare reductions 
will be offered for parties traveling to 
the Middle East, including Israel, Jor- 
dan, Lebanon, and the United Arab 
Republic from Europe and the United 
Kingdom. 

There will be lower excursion fares 
from Persian Gulf points to India and 
Pakistan and from Fiji to India. 
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Cuba... 


(Continued from page 5) 


Sugar exports through September 15 
amounted to 4.2 million Spanish long 
tons, compared with 3.5 million tons in 
the same period of 1959. The United 
States took deliveries of 1.9 million 
tons; other principal recipient countries 
included the U.S.S.R., 837,000 tons; 
Japan, 181,000 tons; Morocco, 155,000 
tons; Poland, 140,000 tons; and commu- 
nist China, 131,000 tons. 


Pacts Signed With Soviet Bloc 


Cuba’s reorientation of its trade to- 
ward the Soviet bloc was emphasized 
in October by the signing of trade and 
payments agreements with Bulgaria 
and Rumania. Trade with those two 
countries in 1958 consisted of imports 
from Rumania to a value of $1,929. 
Significant September imports or pur- 
chases from the Soviet bloe other than 
petroleum included tractors from the 
U.S.S.R. and rice from North Viet-Nam. 

Soviet petroleum continued to arrive 
in Cuban ports in quantities believed 
to be sufficient to alleviate possible 
shortages, although there were reports 
that shortages of liquid petroleum gas 
might occur in the immediate future. 
Twenty-three petroleum tankers ar- 
rived in Cuban ports in September, 
according to unofficial reports, with 
a total of 203,000 metric tons of Soviet 
crude, 99,000 tons of fuel oil, and 
11,000 tons of lubricants. 


Domestic Trade Slow 

Business activity was down from pre- 
ceding months because of the gradual 
disappearance in the market of many 
consumer goods. Retail sales report- 


edly dropped significantly in both 
Havana and the interior cities, and 
there were indications of sporadic 


searcities of such foodstuffs as eggs, 
bacon, beans, rice, and potatoes. There 
were unconfirmed rumors that a system 
of rationing certain foodstuffs, gaso- 
line, and clothing would be established 
in the immediate future. 

In the minerals sector, the most im- 
portant development was the U.S. Gov- 
ernment ennouncement that it intended 
to shut down the Nicaro nickel plant 
in 30 days. Later the controlled Havana 
press reported that the militia workers 
at the plant had prevented closure, ap- 
parently by seizing operational control 
of the productive facilities. It appeared 
at that time that the Cuban Government 
would intervene or expropriate the com- 
pany at the end of the 30-day notice 
period. 

As nationalizations proceeded the 
Ministry of Labor resolution of August 
24, with respect to wages and labor- 
management relations in State-owned 
enterprises took on greater significance 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 10, 
1960, p. 9). The resolution provided 
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that management and the Labor Minis- 
try, and not the workers and their 
unions, will determine what are fair 
wages and satisfactory working condi- 
tions in State-owned enterprises. It 
appeared probable that emphasis would 
be placed on production and productivity 
ir. the interest of the State rather than 
in the workers’ welfare. 

In lieu of free trade union activity, 
so-called technical advisory committees 
consisting of workers’ delegates, but 
appointed by the State, will be “con- 
sulted” on production and working con- 
ditions, and collective contracts will be 
approved by the Labor Ministry. Labor 
leaders of the Confederation of Cuban 
Workers supported the _ resolution.— 
U.S. Embassy. 





Investments .. . 
(Continued from page 2) 


in Latin America part of the shift from 
1958 was related to payments of tax 
liabilities accrued in 1958. 

A large increase in external foreign 
funds employed in the manufacturing 
enterprises was reported in Europe, and 
a smaller increase occurred in Canada. 
In both cases the financing appeared 
to be related largely to mounting work- 
ing capital needs. 

The newly developed figures on ag- 
gregate capital outlays abroad, soon to 
be published as part of the Office 
of Business Economics comprehensive 
study, entitled “U.S. Business Invest- 
ments in Foreign Countries,” show that 
for many sectors of the manufacturing 
industry, foreign plant and equipment 
expenditures range from 10 to 25 per- 
cent of overall capital expenditures. 
Foreign capital outlays, for example, 
by the chemical and electrical machin- 
ery industries amount to 15 percent of 
their total expansion of productive fa- 
cilities, for automotive and other trans- 
portation equipment companies the for- 
eign proportion is 20 percent, and for 
rubber products manufacturers the pro- 
portion is over one-quarter. 

Foreign plant and equipment expend- 
itures by U.S. manufacturing com- 
panies have fluctuated less widely than 
domestic expenditures since 1957, falling 
off only moderately in 1958, compared 
to the sharp drop at home, changing 
little in 1959, and then rising along with 
domestic outlays in 1960. 

The automotive industry accounts for 
about one-quarter of the foreign capital 
expenditures by U.S. companies in 1960, 
rising sharply from the 1959 amounts 
particularly in the United Kingdom. 
Chemical industry outlays are next 
largest at about $250 million, with sub- 
stantial outlays in many countries. 

The Survey of Current Business is 
available from Field Offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce or from the Su- 


French .. . 


(Continued from page 6) 


paratuses, other than assemblies of pieces 
forming a part of radio electric appara 
tus, 273. 

85.18 Ex A. Fixed electrical capacitors: 
(Ex 01),2? Paper weighing 100 grams or 
less, 24; (Ex 02) mica weighing 100 
grams or less, 26; (Ex 03)? ceramic 
weighing 100 grams or less, 12; (Ex 04) 
electrolytic and others weighing 100 
grams or less, 108. 

85.22 E. Other electrical machines an 
apparatuses, 261. 

85.28. Other spare parts of electrical ma 
chinery, 157. 

87.02 Ex Ac. Motor vehicles (interna! 
combustion engines) (public service pas 
senger vehicles) .* 

87.02 Ad. Motor vehicles (internal com 
bustion engines) (public service passenger 
vehicles) over 3,000 cc., 4 

87.06 B. Suspension parts and caterpillar 
for crawler type vehicles, 255. 

89.01 B. Self propelled vessels for inland 
navigation: a (11), Yachts and othe: 
pleasure boats, 1; b (12), other thar 
pleasure boats with metal hull, 0; ¢ (13), 
hull in other materials, 0. 

89.01 Be. Inland sailing boats.'- 

90.17 Be. Medical, dental, surgical, and 
veterinary instruments and appliances, 4 

90.20. Apparatuses based on the use of 
X rays: Ca, X-ray tubes, 12; Cb, X-ray 
screens, 1; Ce, others, 20; Cc, others, & 

90.28 B. (11), Electrical measuring, check 
ing, or automatically outrolling instru 
ments and apparatuses, 476; (12), elec- 
tronic instruments and apparatuses, 808 

92.11. Bb, Gramophones, dictating ma 
chines and other sound recorders and 
reproducers; + C, mixed apparatuses, 15 

93.04. Fire arms including very light pis 
tols and revolvers for firing blank an 
munition: A (01), Hunting guns, not 
automatic, 0; (02), hunting guns, auto- 
matic, semiautomatic. and repeating; ' B, 
Hunting or firing rifles: (11), Not auto 
matic;* (12), automatic, semiautomatic 
and repeating.* 

93.06 B. Parts of arms, but not including 
parts of sidearms, 3. 

93.07 B-Bb. Guided bombs, grenades, tor 
pedoes, etc., and parts, cartridge wads, 
lead shot, 1. 

94.03 D-Di. Other furniture and parts; 
Dj, others.* 

96.02. Other brooms and brushes (parts of 
machines, paint rollers, squeegees and 
mops): A (01), Tooth brushes; ’* B (11). 
shaving brushes;' C-Ca (21), paint 
brushes, 0; C-Cb (22), Others, 2; D 
(31), sprinklers, etc., 0; E (41), brushes 
for machines, 6; F-Fa (51), others, i! 
rubber; * F-Fb (52), Paint rollers.’ 

97.03. Toys, working models for recrea 
tional purposes: B-Ba (11), In metal, 0; 
C-Ca (21), musical instruments—toys, 0; 
D (31), airplanes—toys, 0; G-Ga (61), 
others, 0. 


1500,000 old francs or less. 


2 Statistics are for entire tariff subchap 
ter although liberalization applied only to 
portion. Statistics are not available in more 
detail. 

* Statistics are for entire subchapter al- 
though present liberalization applied onl) 
to fraction. However, because of previous 
liberalizations, subchapter is now entire): 
freed from quantitative restrictions. 

*Cannot be determined. 





perintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., at an annual subscription pric: 
of $4.00 including weekly supplements; 
— copy 30 cents. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





India Granted Loan 
For Steel Imports 


Approval of a U.S. Government loan 
of $25 million to the Government of 
India to finance importation of certain 
types of steel and steel products needed 
by private and public enterprises in 
India has been announced by the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund. 

Steel sheets are expected to account 
for more than half the procurement. 
The remainder will consist of tinplate, 
strips, tool and alloy steel, billets, wire, 
and rods. All procurement will be from 
the United States. 

About $22 million of the loan is ex- 
pected to be used to import steel for 
private individuals and firms. The re- 
maining $3 million worth will be used 
by a public aircraft firm and the post 
and telegraphs department. 

This is the third DLF loan to India 
for steel procurement. In December 
1958, a $40 million loan was signed for 
steel for private and public undertak- 
ings, and in July 1959 another $20 mil- 
ion loan provided steel for private in- 
dustrial projects. 

India plans to increase its own steel 
production substantially. Targets set 
in the Third 5-Year Plan call for pro- 
duction of 6.9 million tons of finished 
steel by 1966 as compared with 1 mil- 
lion tons in 1950 and 2.6 million in 
1960, and 200,000 tons of alloy, tool, 
and special steels (none was produced 
prior to 1956). 

Until these production targets are 
reached; India will need to import sub- 
stantial quantities of steel. The pres- 
ent DLF loan will help meet some of 
the more critical steel needs in India 
and will particularly benefit users in the 
private sector, who are most adversely 
affected by shortages of domestic steel 
and of foreign exchange. Thus the loan 
will make an important contribution 
toward increasing India’s long-range 
production potentiality. 


U.S. Wood Furniture Imports: 
Show Sharp Upward Swing 


The value of U.S. imports of wood 
furniture in 1960, on the basis of first- 
half preliminary figures may be ex- 
pected to approach $29 million, con- 
tinuing the upward trend which started 
after the decrease in 1954, according 
to compilations by the Business and 
Defense Services Administration. Im- 
ports for the first half of 1960 were 
valued at $13,191,294 and exceeded first- 
half 1959 imports of $9,864,009 by 33.7 
percent. Imports for the year 1959 
were valued at $21.6 million. 

A comparison of wood furniture im- 
ports for the first half of 1960 with 
prior full-year figures indicates the 
momentum which this class has at- 
tained. At the $13.1 million level, im- 
ports for only the 6-month period al- 
ready exceed the full year figures of 
$9.4 million and $12.2 million for 1955 
and 1956 respectively, and are only 
about $2.6 million short of the 1957 
and 1958 full-year figures which ap- 
proximated $15.8 million. 


“Other Wood Furniture” Leads 


Prior to 1960, there were five tariff 
classifications. Of these classifications, 
“other wood furniture” accounted for 
$6.2 million or 47.1 percent of total 
first-half imports, an increase of 35.5 
percent over the 1959 figure of $4.6 
million. Separately reported for the 
first time in January 1960 was cane 
and rattan peel furniture—other than 
chairs—valued at $72,604, mostly from 
Hong Kong. The remainder of the 
$6.2 million was supplied principally 
by Denmark, $1,163,915; Yugoslavia, 
$1,149,404; and Italy, $773,233. 
““Chairs of woud, except bentwood” 
imports increased 34.5 percent in the 
1960 period over first-half 1959 figures, 
and in actual value from $3.4 to $4.6 





Japan Sets Huge New Bike Quota 


OKYO.—Japan, one of the largest 
af smth producing countries in the 
world, is planning an expansion of its 
production to meet domestic and export 
requirements. In 1959 Japan produced 
2,960,000 bicycles of which 194,000 or 
6.6 percent were exported to world mar- 
kets. Of the total exports, 4.6 percent 
(9,000 bicycles) were exported to the 
United States. 

Expansion plans for the Japanese 
bicycle industry announced in February 
1960 called for total production of 
3,510,000 for 1960; 4,000,000 in 1961; 
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4,420,000,in 1962; 4,990,000 in 1963; and 
5,580000 in 1964. The five-year expan- 
sion program contemplates unit produc- 
tion in 1964 at a level of 88.5 percent 
above the 1959 production level. 

For export, the program calls for a 
five-year expansion which estimates 
that 300,000 will be exported in 1960; 
400,000 in 1961; 500,000 in 1962; 650,- 
000 in 1963; and 850,000 in 1964. Based 
upon the 1959 level, exports are pro- 
grammed to increase 183 percent by the 
year 1964.—U.S. Embassy. 






million. Separately shown in the 1960 
import figures for the first time are the 
following three classes: “Chairs of 
cane or rattan peel” valued at $330,500, 
of which Hong Kong supplied $273,767; 
“auditorium type folding chairs” valued 
at $364,267, of which Yugoslavia sup- 
plied $274,505; and “other” chairs 
valued at $3,966,030. 

In the “other” chair category, five 
countries were the principal suppliers. 
Of the almost $4 million total, Denmark 
was the first with $892,152, Italy second 
with $838,462, Japan third with $613,- 
617, Yugoslavia fourth with $544,755, 
and Sweden fifth with $373,674. 


Possible Shift in Sources 


Imports in the remaining three prior 
to 1960 classes ranged from $250,568 to 
$1,279,145; only one class, “bentwood 
furniture and parts of,” showed a de- 
crease, and this was small. Imports in 
the first half of 1959 valued at $255,626 
dropped to $250,568 in the first half of 
1960, primarily because of a sizeable 
drop in shipments from Yugoslavia. 

Denmark held first place in the 3-year 
period 1957-59 as a supplier of wood 
furniture to the U.S. market, but at 
the end of the first 6 months of 1960 
Yugoslavia had moved to first place 
with shipments valued at $2.3 million. 

The five other principal suppliers 
were Hong Kong, $2.1 million; Den- 
mark, $2.1; Italy, $1.7; Japan, $1.7; 
and Sweden, $0.8 million. 

Sizeable advertisements of West Ger- 
man furniture are appearing in the 
Ameiican trade press. Imports from 
West Germany in the first 6 months of 
1960 were reported at $313,988. Both 
case goods—furniture of wood—and up- 
holstered furniture have been adver- 
tised, but the U.S. import statistics 
apply primarily to case goods. Up- 
holstered furniture would be included, 
if the chief value were in wood; how- 
ever, it is known that the bulk of up-. 
holstered furniture imports from West 
Germany are not generally included. 

Compilations of statistics for imports 
of wood furniture by product group and 
country of origin for the first 6 months 
of both 1959 and 1960 are available 
upon request from the Consumer Dur- 
able Goods Division, Business and De- 
fense Services Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





France exports flax, mostly in raw or 
retted form, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Mineral Resources Study 
Planned for Surinam 


An agreement, providing for a $1.5 
million detailed geophysical survey of 
the mineral resources of Surinam, has 
been signed in Washington by repre- 
sentatives of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and 
the Government of Surinam. 

The project is one approved earlier 
by the United Nations Special Fund 
which has allocated $770,000 to the 
cost of the survey to be carried out 
over the next 2 to 3 years. The re- 
mainder of the cost will be borne by 
the Government of Surinam. The 
project is to provide information on 
the possible existence of commercial 
minerals in Surinam, such as iron ore, 
titanium, copper, nickel, and cobalt, 
and radioactive minerals. The World 
Bank is executing agent for the Special 
Fund in connection with the project. 

Preliminary airborne reconnaissance, 
carried out by the Government of Suri- 
nam as a part of its 10-Year Devel- 
opment Plan, has delineated a number 
of areas in the country that justify 
further geophysical study. 


Airborne, Ground Survey Planned 


An intensive airborne and ground 
geophysical survey will be made of 
areas that the preliminary reconnais- 
sance indicated might be promising 
sources of commercial minerals. The 
airborne investigation, which will in- 
clude magnetometer, electromagnetic, 
and radiometric measurements, is ex- 
pected to be completed in about 1 year, 
and will be followed by the work of 
ground teams which will be trans- 
ported and supplied by air. The 
ground teams will carry out detailed 
geological and mineral mapping and 
surveying with high-accuracy instru- 
ments and diamond drills. 

The Special Fund will contribute to 
the cost of airborne operations and of 
the geophysical instruments and dia- 
mond drills. The Surinam Govern- 
ment’s contribution of about $800,000 
will provide for direct logistical sup- 
port of the airborne survey, the pro- 
vision of ground and geophysical crews 
—including air transport—and labora- 
tory facilities. 

At the end of this exploration, suffi- 
cient geological and mineral data is ex- 
pected to be available on promising 
formations to attract private capital 
to the development of Surinam’s mineral 
resources. 





Canadian wheat exports during July- 
August were 38.7 million bushels, com- 
pared with 37.6 million last season, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 
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Japanese Camera 
Exports Increase 


Japan’s exports of photographic prod- 
ucts in the first half of 1960 increased 
by nearly a third over a comparable 
period last year, according to the Japa- 
nese Ministry of Finance. 

Exports for the first 6 months of this 
year totaled 6,333,229,000 yen (360 yen 
—US$1), compared with 4,442,489,000 
yen in the first 6 months of 1959. 

There has been no letup in Japan’s 
expansion of its foreign shipments of 
still cameras. A total of 317,340 still 
cameras valued at 2,526,324,000 yen 
were shipped to numerous foreign mar- 
kets during the first half of 1960, an 
increase of 18:5 percent in quantity and 
14.3 percent in value over the corre- 
sponding 6 months of 1959. 

There was a very substantial gain 


made in the foreign shipments of 8 mm. 
movie cameras. In the first 6 months 
of 1959 there were 66,919 8 mm. movie 
cameras exported valued at 583,060,000 
yen and during the first half of 1960, 
jumped to 173,762 movie cameras 
valued at 1,630,602,000 yen. 

There was also a similar expansion 
taking place with respect to the exports 
of movie projectors, not over 16 mm. 
Foreign sales in the first half of 1959 
totaled 13,902 projectors valued at 
160,089,000 yen, and during the sam 
period of 1960, 28,866 such projector 
valued at 284,620,000 yen were shipped. 

The gain in Japan’s imports of photo- 
graphic products consisted principal], 
of 16 mm. movie cameras, still camera 
including microfilm cameras, photo 
graphic lenses, still projectors (magic 
lanterns), and other photographic and 
motion picture apparatus and equip- 
ment, n.e.s.—Business and Defens 
Services Administration. 





@ The International Trade Spe- 
cialists in the U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Offices are prepared 
to assist business firms in developing 
and expanding markets abroad, 
whether the firms are experienced 
exporters or are just entering this 
field. Assistance in export promo- 
tion that can be obtained through 
the Field Offices includes: 


Finding markets abroad. 

Locating business partners abroad 
such as agents, distributors, etc. 

Furnishing business information 
on foreign firms. 

Providing specific business oppor- 
tunities abroad. 

Furnishing information on foreign 
duties and regulations. 

Informing commercial offices at 
U.S. Foreign Service Posts of im- 
pending visits by U.S. businessmen. 

Advising on the types of business 
= organizations to be set up abroad. 

Explaining the documentation re- 
quired to make export shipment. 

Consult the nearest Field Office on 
these and many other foreign trade 
matters on which they can be of 
assistance. 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., 321 Post Office Bldg., 
Phone CHapel 7-0311. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bldg., 66 Luckie 
St., NW., JAckson 2-4121. 

Boston 9, Mass., U.S. Post Office and Court- 
house Bldg. CApito] 3-2312 or 2313. 

Buffalo 3, N.Y., 504 Federal Bldg., 117 Ellicott 
St., MAdison 4216. 

Charleston 4, S.C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
a West End Broad St., RAymond 
2-7771. 


Cheyenne, Wye., 207 Majestic Bidg., 16th St. 
and Capitol Ave. Phone 8-8931. 





COMMERCE FIELD OFFICES HAVE VITAL PART 
IN NEW NATIONAL EXPORT PROGRAM 


Chicago 6, Ill., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 
Blvd. ANdover 3-3600. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 915 Fifth Third Bank 
Bidg., 36 E. Fourth St. DUnbar 1-2200. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 
Blidg., E. 6th St. and Superior Ave. CHerry 

1-7900. 

Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104, Merchandise 
Mart, Riverside 8-5611. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 
KEystone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
WOodward 3-9330. 

Greensboro, N.C., 407 U.S. Post Office Bldg., 
BRoadway 3-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Bidg., 405 Main 
Street, CApitol 2-7201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
Elgin 4-7111. 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Walnut 
St., BAltimore 1-7000. 

Les Angeles 15, Calif., Room 450, 1031 S. 
Broadway, Richmond 9-4711. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 
JAckson 6-3426. 

Miami 32, Fla., 408 Ainsley Building, 14 N. E. 
First Ave. Phone: FRanklin 7-2581. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan Bldg., 
FEderal 2-3211. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave., 
EXpress 2411. 

New York 1, N.Y., Empire State Bldg. 
LOngacre 3-3377. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 1015 
Chestnut St. WAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
ALpine 8-5851. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
GRant 1-5370. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U.S. Courthouse 
Bidg., CApita] 6-3361. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7133. 

Richmond 19, Va., Room 309 Parcel Post 
Bldg., Milton 4-9471. 

St. Leuis 1, Me., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple St., 
EMpire 4-2552. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house. YUkon 6-3111. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U.S. Courthouse and P.O. 
Bldg. ADams 2-4755. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bidg., 909 
First Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Commerce Officials. Seek To Help 
Industries in Foreign Operations 


Pinancird is the principal problem facing the engineering and 
heavy construction industries of the United States in their foreign 
operations, industry representatives told U.S. Department of Com- 
merce officials at a recent conference in Washington. 

The hardwood plywood industry at a similar meeting a few days 
later said it is convinced oversupply is its problem. 


Hardwood plywood is used in such 
items as household furniture, doors, 
and mobile homes, and the producing, 
manufacturing, importing, and distrib- 
uting segments of the industry were 
represented at the meeting. 

The conferences were the 31st and 
32d of a series the Department is hold- 
ing with key U.S. industries as part of 
the Government’s foreign trade expan- 
sion program to determine what handi- 
caps industries encounter in their for- 
eign operations and to obtain sugges- 
tions as to how they might be eased. 


Construction Industry Wants 
Government-Backed Financing 


Pointing out that opportunities for 
expanding business are enormous in 
the multi-billion-dollar engineering and 
construction field, spokesmen proposed 
a Government-backed program that 
would enable the industry to extend 
long-term credit on a competitive basis 
with foreign contractors, who, they 
said, get assistance of this sort from 
their Gévernments. 

A concrete program will be drawn up 
by a task force from the industries and 
submitted to the Department. Such a 
credit program, it was said, would 
stimulate sales of U.S. equipment and 
materials, which account for from 60 to 
70 percent of any engineering and con- 
struction contract. 

In addition to formulating the financ- 
ing program, which is intended to go 
beyond assistance currently available 
from the Government, the task force 
also is expected to make recommenda- 
tions in areas where, industry repre- 
sentatives said, help is needed. Insur- 
ance against arbitrary cancellation of 
contracts in foreign countries is among 
proposals to be covered. 

Industry representatives said they do 
not encounter discrimination against 
U.S. firms in any country but they are 
sometimes restricted in use of U.S.- 
made equipment in carrying out foreign 
contracts. 

The Department’s conferences with 
the various industries deal for the most 
part with trade barriers, and the mate- 
rial which the Department assembles 
is used by U.S. negotiators in discussing 
mutual trade concessions with other 
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countries at the current sessions held 
in Geneva under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

George H. Becker, Jr., Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for International Af- 
fairs, who is going to the 17th session 
of the Contracting Parties to GATT as 
Vice Chairman of the U.S. delegation, 
told the engineering and construction 
industry that their interests would be 
kept in mind in the negotiations with 
other countries. Mr. Becker pointed 
out that the industry’s problems were 
different from those faced by indus- 
tries concerned with commodities but 
expressed confidence that difficulties 
stemming from the policies of other 
Governments could be improved. 


Hardwood Plywood Industry Wants 
Relief from Foreign Competition 


Spokesmen for the hardwood plywood 
industry said the industry must be 
stabilized if it is to prosper and dis- 
cussed steps they felt are needed to im- 
prove conditions. 

They urged that efforts be made to 
induce foreign exporters to adapt their 
shipments to U.S. market requirements. 
They pointed out that supply in this 
country is far in excess of domestic con- 
sumption needs, with the result that 
both the foreign exporter and the 
domestic industry suffer. U.S. concerns 
report that their operations are being 
curtailed. 

It was also brought out that hard- 
wood plywood is facing stiff competi- 
tion from other construction materials, 
and promotional efforts to stimulate 
use of the plywood are to be undertaken. 

It was recommended that an industry 
task force be created to work on the 
industry’s problems with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Carl F. Oechsle, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Domestic Affairs, en- 
visioned an expanding market for hard- 
wood plywood in home construction. 
Thomas C. Mason, Assistant Director 
for the Forest Products Division of the 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration of Commerce, which arranged 
the meeting, expressed confidence that 
industry conditions could be improved. 





CCC Sets November List 
Of. Sales Commodities 


Commodity Credit Corporation hold- 
ings and the prices at which the com- 
modities are available for sale in No- 
vember, as announced by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculfure, are: Nonfat 
dry milk, butter, upland and extra long 
staple cotton, peanuts, wheat, rough, 
broken, and milled rice, corn, oats, bar- 
ley, rye, grain sorghums, soybeans, gum 
turpentine, and tung oil. 

If it becomes necessary during the 
month to amend the list in any material 
way, such as by removal or addition of 
a commodity in which there is general 
interest or by a significant change in 
price or method of sale, an announce- 
ment of the change will be sent to all 
persons currently receiving the list by 
mail from Washington. To be put on 
the mailing list, address: Director, 
Price Division, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. 

The CCC monthly sales list, which 
varies from month to month as addi- 
tional commodities become available or 
commodities formerly available are 
dropped, is designed to aid in moving 
CCC’s inventories into domestic or ex- 
port use through regular commercial 
channels. 

All commodities except oats currently 
offered for sale by CCC, plus tobacco 
from CCC loan stocks, are eligible for 
export sale under the CCC Export 
Credit Sales Program. The following 
commodities are currently eligible for 
barter: Nonfat dry milk, butter, cotton, 
tobacco, milled rice, wheat, corn, barley, 
rye, and grain sorghums. This list is 
subject to change from time to time. 

Interested persons are invited to com- 
municate with the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. 





U.S. To Sell Surplus Farm 
Commodities to Viet-Nam 


The United States has reached an 
agreement with Viet-Nam for sale to 
that country of surplus farm commodi- 
ties to a value of $7.5 million. 

The sale will include wheat flour to a 
value of $2,983,000, or approximately 
41,000 metric tons; cotton to a value of 
$3,562,000, or approximately 28,500 
bales; and ocean transportation costs 
amounting to $955,000. 

Proceeds from the sale, which will be 
made under United States Public Law 
480, title I, are to be used for common 
defense purposes and various other U.S. 
purposes. 
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U.S. Tung Oil Quota - 
To Continue Unchanged 


The President on October 24 extended 
for 3 years the existing U.S. quota for 
import of tung oil and tung nuts. 

The annual import quota will con- 
tinue to be 26 million pounds, 22,100,000 
pounds of which may be imported from 
Argentina, 2,964,000 pounds from Para- 
guay, and 936,000 pounds from other 
countries. 

U.S. imports of tung oil and tung 
nuts in the first 3 months of the quota 
year, November 1 to October 31, are 
restricted for each country to one- 
fourth of its respective 12 months’ 
quota. As in the past, only direct ship- 
ments on an original through bill of 
lading from the producing country are 
eligible for entry under the quota. 

The:President’s proclamation was is- 
sued under the U.S. Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, section 22, as amended, 
which authorizes a limitation on im- 
ports that interfere with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s price-supports. 

The President on August 30 had re- 
quested the Tariff Commission to in- 
vestigate the need for restricting im- 
port of tung oil and tung nuts. On 
October 19 the Commission reported 
that an extension of restrictions is nec- 
essary to prevent interference with the 
price-support program for tung oil and 
recommended a quota of 1 year’s dura- 
tion and a limitation of 14 million 
pounds. 





Ball Glove Imports 
To Be Investigated 


A public hearing in connection with 
the U.S. Tariff Commission’s escape 
clause investigation of baseball and 
softball gloves imports will be held at 
10:00 a.m., e.s.t., on February 21, 1961, 
in the Hearing Room, Tariff Commis- 
sion Building, 8th and E Streets, NW., 
Washingten, D.C. 

Parties desiring to appear and to be 
heard should notify the Secretary of 


the Commission, in writing, at least 5 
days in advance of the date set. 

The study is for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether baseball and softball 
gloves, including mitts, are imported 
into the United States in such increased 
quantities, either actual or relative, as 
to cause or threaten serious injury to 
the domestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive products. 

Baseball and softball gloves are 
dutiable at the trade-agreement rate of 
15 percent ad valorem, under the pro- 
vision set forth in paragraph 1502 of 
the U.S. Tariff Act of 1930. 

The investigation will be held as the 
result of the Commission’s findings in 
the course of its peril point investiga- 
tion of the gloves. 





Tennis Racket Import 
Hearing Scheduled 


A public hearing in connection with 
the U.S. Tariff Commission’s escape 
clause investigation of tennis racket 
imports will be held beginning at 10 
a.m., e.s.t., on February 14, 1961, in the 
Hearing Room, Tariff Commission 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Persons desiring to appear and to be 
heard at the hearing should notify the 
Secretary of the Commission, in writ- 
ing, at least 5 days in advance. 

The investigation, held pursuant to 
the United States Trade Agreéments 
Extension Act, section 7, is for the pur- 
pose of determining whether tennis 
rackets and parts of tennis rackets are, 
as a result in whole or in part of U.S. 
customs treatment reflecting the tariff 
concession granted thereon under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, being imported into the United 
States in such increased quantities, 
either actual or relative, as to cause or 


threaten serious injury to the-domestic 


industry producing like or directly com- 
petitive products. 

Tennis rackets and parts of tennis 
rackets are provided for in paragraphs 
409, 412, and 1502 of the U.S. Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

The investigation was instituted on 
October 20. 


Duties on Dried Figs, 
Bicycles Continued 


The President has concurred with the 
U.S. Tariff Commission’s recent find- 
ings that no formal investigation should 
be instituted at this time to determine 
whether the tariff should be reduced on 
imports of bicycles and dried figs. 

The President found, with the Tariff 
Commission, that there is not sufficient 
reason at this time to reopen the escape 
clause actions of several previous years 
under which tariffs on these items were 
increased. Thus the increased rates of 
duty will continue to apply without 
reduction or other modification. 

The President’s action was taken 
after consultation with the Trade 
Policy Committee, 

The Tariff Commission’s studies were 
made pursuant to Executive Order 
10401, which requires periodic review of 
affirmative actions taken under the es- 
cape clause. The Commission’s fourth 
report on the 1955 bicycle tariff increase 
and its seventh report on the 1952 duty 
increase on dried figs were submitted to 
the President on August 18, 1960, and 
August 30, 1960, respectively. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $6 a 


year ($3.25 additional for foreign 
mailing). 


CREE REET THER e ee RETR EE EE HESS EE EE tere Eeeeee® 


ORR eee ee OO EEE EEE EE EE SHEE EE EEE EEE EEE ES: 


Ea Zone........ 


Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office, or to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C, En- 
close check or money order payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents. 
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